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PHILADELPHIA FORCE! 


Printers’ Ink, of July 16,in an article on Force 
food, says: ‘‘ The advertising in Philadelphia news- 
papers did not seem to draw at all,” 


Probably because Philadelphia’s biggest circulations 
were not used. 


Wise advertisers in the Philadelphia 
territory usually use the Recorp very 
strongly on account of its enormous circu- 
lation. ‘‘ Force” didn't. 


Neither did “ Force” use Philadelphia’s two next largest circu- 
lations to any degree. 





The “Force” article also says its managers’ policy was to use 
the papers that reached the women. 


Philadelphia’s great department stores, which are 
solely for women, use the REcorD so strongly that the 
RECORD carries more department store advertising 
regulariy than any other morning paper in the world. 
“Force” didn’t reach these women. 


{3 Philadelphia will pay “Force” or any other 
advertiser if the best mediums are used, and the REcorD 
heads the list. 





Rate, 25 cents per line, subject to discounts. 


New York, Advertising Manager, Chicago, 
Temple Court. Philadelphia. Tribune Building. 
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Richmond, Va., 


Is the Second City of the New South 
in size and wealth. The sales of its 
Factories and Jobbing Houses aggregate 
$111,000,000.00 annually. 


The Richmond Dispatch 
The Richmond News 


Are first among its newspapers, in 
circulation, influence and advertising. 
The Morning Dispatch has for fifty 


"years been the favorite home paper 


of Virginia. 
The Evening News—a vigorous young 
brother—is a close rival in popularity. 


Together They Cover the Field Thoroughly 


Rates and other information upon 
request. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


1103-1105 BOYCE BUILDING, 407-410 TEMPLE COURT, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK. 
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MONTGOMERY WARD PUB- 
LICITY. 





THE LARGEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE IN 
THE WORLD TELLS AN INTEREST- 
ING BUSINESS STORY TO THE REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF THE LITTLE 
SCHOOLM ASTER, 





The establishment of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., Chicago, is rep- 
resentative of the mail order trade. 
The firm was first to enter the field 
upon a large scale, and has always 
maintained a lead over the many 
who have followed its methods. Its 
volume of business aggregates over 
fifteen millions of dollars yearly, 
and it occupies the highest mer- 
cantile building in the world, with 
twenty-two acres of floor space. As 
many as 30,000 letters are some- 
times received in a single day's 
mail, bringing orders that are fill- 

by a force of 2,200 employees. 
A shipment is made every three 
tole all the year around, and 
boxes of goods are sent to every 
country on the globe. A _ recent 
purchase of $35,000 worth of 
stamps marked the largest single 
draft ever made upon the Chicago 
stoffice, the former record being 
16,000 worth. This order was 
paid for in cash, according to the 
rigid rules of Uncle Sam, and last- 
ed just two weeks. 

Figures of this description were 
once made the backbone of Mont- 
gomery Ward publicity. That was 
in the days when the firm’s watch- 
word was “biggest.” To-day this 


watchword is “best,” and empha- ity 


sis is laid upon quality. Cheapness 
was the slogan first used in the 
mail order trade, but has now be- 
come a reproach through the ex- 
ploitation of shoddy. Better goods 
and more dignified advertising me- 


thods are being used by Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., and the firm’s 
literature and ads would doubtless 
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surprise many of the advertising 
men who think that mail order 
publicity is necessarily a thing of 
print paper and indifferent press- 
work, 

“Catalogues and literature form 
one great branch of our publicity,” 
says Mr. James Ward Thorne, 
treasurer and advertising manager 
of the house. “This is in a state 
of evolution just at present, for 
we are trying to get away from the 
print paper and cheapness that has 
thus far distinguished the matter 
sent out by mail order houses. 
Country people like good printing 
as well as any class anywhere, 
and we find it policy to give them 
the best that we can afford. Here 
is where the shoe pinches. The 
very bulk of the matter needed to 
carry on our various campaigns is 
a serious factor. We have a mail- 
ing list of over two million names, 
and we send out booklets in million 
editions. Cost has to be watched 
eternally, for a very small item 
will eat up the profit upon results. 
There is the one-cent stamp, for 
example. We try to keep our pro- 
ductions within the weight limit, 
for a difference of a penny in pos- 
tage means just $10,000. A 
slight fraction of cost in ink or 
paper runs into the thousands very 
quickly. There is a maximum ex- 

enditure for every detail of a 
klet or a catalogue, and it must 
not be exceeded. When you con- 
sider these limitations I think that 
you will admit that we sometimes 
do wonderful things in our public- 


“Good printing is our ideal. We 
should like to send out productions 
ot the Barta Press if we could af- 
ford them. As it is, we are im- 
proving the quality of our liter- 
ature continually. Our most costly 
item is the big annual catalogue, 
which goes out this year in a stip- 
pled cover and is a work of art 





. 
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compared with the cataiogue -of 
five years ago. In additicn to this 
we have a catalogue in Spanish, 
and fourteen other special cata- 
~ logues of from thirty-two to four 
hundred pages each. The big cat- 
- alogue has 1,056 pages this year. 
Formerly it had 1,200 and was the 
largest in the world, but we found 
~ that it contained dead wood and 
needed editing. So we reduced the 
size upon the principle that too 
much is too much, and now have 
a book that is alive from first to 
last. We are content to let others 
have the largest, confining our- 
selves to quality. We send out 
“wmonthly grocery lists and special 
booklets at short intervals. In the 
latter we use the best paper that 
we can afford, and have got wholly 
away from the cheap print stock. 
We try to avoid the conventional 
mail order booklet, knowing that 
country people like bright things as 
well as those who live on the Lake 
Shore Drive. ‘Dog Day Com- 
forts,’ which was just mailed at a 
cost of $30,000, contained a page 
~of hot weather philosophy of the 
Josh Billings school, with a talk 
about our big six-horse teams and 
other literary features. Some- 
times we even print a bit of bad 
poetry, much to the indignation of 
the advertising critics. The trend 
of modern publicity is to make 
things attractive even though you 
talk about something else than 
“~s your goods, and we find that aux- 
iliary matter is just as good for us 
as for Rogers, Peet & Co. People 
are human everywhere, and like 
human features interspersed 
through the business talk. The 
main end is to make the literature 
worth reading and preserving. 
“Our lists of names are classified 
so that we can mail special matter 
to special people—a booklet to 10,- 
000 farmers who have purchased 
“™ plows from us within a year, say, 
or to 15,000 who have bought bicy- 
cles. We are continually working 
upcen our great mass of names and 
securing new classifications. When 
we send out special matter to a 
comparatively small portion of our 
customers we spare no expense to 
make it attractive—use thiee-color 
illustrations and the best of print- 
ing and paper. Our work kecps 
two printing offices busy the year 


t 





round, and two engraving houses. 
The detail of getting out this mass 
of literature is simply terrific. 
“As for publicity in newspapers, 
weeklies and mail order journals, 
our operations are upon as large a 


scale. We find it profitable to use . 


any medium that goes into the 
country and is clean. <A business 
house is known by the company it 
keeps, just as individuals are, and 
so we believe in mediums that dis- 
criminate advertising. As fast as 
old contracts expire we shall with- 
draw from all periodicals that run 
scheme, cheap medical, indecent 
and ‘Scmething for Nothing’ ads 
of every description. We like a 
good quality of paper and press- 
work, but find that many of the 
cheap mail order papers bring us 
good returns. There are literally 
thousands of country weeklies up- 
on our lists, which we use either 
directly or through co-operative 
syndicates. Our space in these is 
usually two inches, and we make 
a point of being in each issue. That 
is a strong point—to be eternally 
in evidence where readers can find 
you when they want you. The 
country weekly costs little, and we 
cannot afford to overlook it. In 
papers of larger circulation we 
have a standard ad that measures 
twelve inches. We never make 
special ‘spreads.’ Our ads are 
changed every issue, and are al- 
ways set in our own type, with the 
same border. You may not think 
that this type is very novel at first, 
but after you have seen it in a 
paper several times you will begin 
to take notice. Duplicate circula- 


tion is always good, and we are™ 


willing to pay for it. When read- 
ers see the same ad three or four 
times in the week they are pretty 
certain to be more impressed than 
if they see it but once. 

“We know many things about 
advertising that we do not apply. 
In other days we ran bergain ads, 
talking one dollar shoes rather 
than Montgomery Ward & Co., 
but under our present policy we 
talk about quality and seek to in- 
duce readers to send for our cata- 
logue. Let the ‘other fellow’ have 
the cheap. undignified methods. 
We confine ourselves to ads that 


give the firm publicity, never offer- 


ing any specific article, but depend- 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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“If you see tt in THE SUN it’s. so’’— 
as true of its Advertising 
as of its News. 








More than a Quarter 
of a Million Lines 


284,825 


These figures represent the /ncrease in the 
number of lines of advertising printed 
in THE SUN and THE- EVENING SUN 
during April, May and June, 1902, as 
compared with the same months of 1901. 








Such growth tells its own story. 








June, 1902, witnessed these Gains as 
compared with June, 1901: 


THE SUN, - - - - 58,016 


or more than 22% 


THE EVENING SUN, 49,363 


or more than 42% 


Total,- - - - - 107,379 


No other newspaper approached 
this showing. 
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ing upon our catalogue to do the 
selling. In prices we have aban- 
doned the 99 cent habit, for it has 
become woefully tawdry. We 
quote 58.cent prices, but not 59 
cent—that is too near 60 cents, and 
the penny cut has neither merit 
nor attraction. 

“Our list of mediums is im- 
mense, but we manage to keep 
fairly close track of returns. It 
is profitable to use space in prac- 
tically any clean medium that 
reaches farmers and folks in small 
towns. The West is the natural 
mail order field, of course, but 
there is no State in the Union in 
which we do not advertise. Why, 
we have 400 customers in New 
York City and 150 in Boston. We 
try to discourage this trade, for 
we do not want it, but city people 
read our ads in papers such as 
Collier's and we have to accept 
their orders. We do not sell to 
any person in Chicago, nor permit 
any Chicagoan to secure a copy of 
our catalogue if we can prevent it. 

“The Montgomery Ward busi- 
ness extends completely around 
the globe. We have banking ac- 
counts in London, Paris and South 
Africa, and send shipments to 
every country in the world every 
week—sometimes every day. This 
foreign business has been permitted 
to take care of itself so far as ad- 
vertising in foreign papers is con- 
cerned, but we use export editions, 
missionary papers and _ technical 
journals such as the Scientific 
American. Not long ago an Aus- 
trian newspaper man visited our 
establishment and was shown 
through. The place impressed 
him, and when he got home he 
published a_ descriptive article 
about us in a Vienna paper. Among 
other things, he stated that we 
mailed our catalogue free to all 
applicants—which is far from being 
the case, for we require half the 
postage as an evidence of good 
faith. Within a week we received 
several hundred requests for the 
book from Austria and Germany. 

“In its early days our business 
suffered from falsehoods and mis- 
representation printed for the pur- 
pose of arousing prejudices against 
us among country people. Some 
of this matter appeared in Chicago 
papers and some in country week- 


lies. It would be difficult te say 
who instigated it, but it is a notable 
fact that this underhand opposition 
against us has all ceased. The 
mail order trade is now recognized 
as a legitimate enterprise—a pow- 
erful and necessary force in mod- 
ern commerce. Some of our best 
friends are to be found among the 
newspaper men, especially the 
country editors. 

“We read Printers’ INK here 
and like it because it gathersa large 
mass of vital information every 
week—more than any dozen other 
journals of its class so far as quan- 
tity is concerned, and with good 
sense and discrimination in re- 
spect to quality. In the course of 
the year we get many helps and 
hints from its pages—things that 
can be applied directly to the ad- 
vertising projects that we have in 
hand. 

“Just an unbiased word about 
advertising critics. They have al- 
ways been rather fond of taking 
us to task for our cheap paper and 
printing—not maliciously, but with 
evident desire to put us on the 
right advertising track so far as 
they see it. Not so long ago we 
sent out one million booklets that 
we considered a little better than 
anything we had done down to 
date. Copies were mailed to every 
advertising journal in the country, 
and the majority of the critics 
pronounced it unattractive and 
Goubted whether anyone would 
take the trouble to read it. Some 
time later we sent out the same 
booklet—used the old plates, but 
ran it in different colors and put 
on a new cover so that it would not 
be recognized as an old acquaint- 
ance at first glance. Two hundred 
copies were printed upon fine cal- 
endered paper especially for the 
advertising journals, and the cen- 
sure turned to praise. The critics 
have been kind to us, and they 
sometimes help us with sugges- 
tions, but they criticize our liter- 
ature solely from the standpoint 
of typographical excellence. They 
do not know the limitations under 
which we work, and when they 
pass an opinion upon a booklet that 
has a million edition and score it 
because it is not gotten up like a 
bank souvenir—well, we are sorty 
for them.” 


- 
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Have you a friend 
in Kansas City 2 


Ask him if he does 
not read The Srar 
in the evening and 


The Times in the 


morning. 


For June, 1902, the actual 
paid circulation averaged: 
The Star, Evening and Sunday - - 102,532 


The Times, Morning except Sunday- 48,887 
The Weekly Star, - - - - - - - 




















ADVERTISING POETRY. 
By Joel Benton. 


Now that the art of veise-mak- 
ing is so universally understood, 
it seems strange that nine-tenths 
of the advertising coupiets, qua- 
trains and so-called poems should 
be so crucially bad. It is not ne- 
cessary nor is it expected that the 
muse which devotes itself to com- 
mercial ends shall evoke poetry of 
Parnassian inspiration. That it 
cannot well do because its subjects 
and its atmosphere of trade and 
money-getting are distinctly hos- 
tile to ethereal and purely classic 
thought. 

But, in spite of all this, it might 
at least demand a Pegasus that is 
not hopelessly string-haited and 
spavined, that knows rhythm and 
cadence and alliteration and that 
gives perfectly correct verse-music 
to the ear. There are a few great 
advertisers who arrange to have 
this done, as will be seen bythe fol- 
lowing lately placed and pictured 
advertisement of the Pears’ Soap 
firm. Against a pretty girl sitting 
on a summer knoll amongst daisies 
and picking one over which she is 
saying “he loves me, he loves me 
not” you find this smooth stanza: 

A MAIDEN’S WISHES 
are but three, 
O’er all the world whoe’er she be— 
o handsome grow, 
And have a beau, 
And to the bridal altar go— 
All these fruitions of her hope 
COME QUICKLY IF SHE’LL 
USE PEARS’ SOAP. 

Now this is distinctly agreeable. 
Except for the necessary and inevi- 
table anti-climax which must come 
in passing from pure fancy to cold 
and serviceable mercantile fact, 
these lines would not need to fear 
much hostile comparison with 
many poetical efforts that some- 
how get on certain magazine pages. 
Along with this in merit is the 
work of the Spotless Town bard. 
His little skits, heightened by the 
suggestion of parody, lend them- 
selves wonderfully to the memory 
and so much so that many who 
have been interested by them have 
found themselves able to repeat 
those that they have frequently 
seen without missing a word. It 
goes without saying that such ad- 
vertising as this hits the mark in- 
tended and hits it to the advertis- 
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ers purpose. I do not think at 
the moment of any other very 
striking samples of effective verse 
in recent advertisements even if 
there are a very few. But of the 
sort that is atrocious and that can 
only produce unprofitable and iron- 
ical comment there is an uncounted 
quantity of samples of which it is 
not needful to quote. It should be 
remembered that bad verse does 
not merely offend people of cul- 
ture. It falls flat and feebly also 
upon all who have money enough 
or a reason for buying the goods 
so unpoetically advertised. Does 
the doggerel and sub-doggerel ad- 
vertiser suppose that any group of 
people, however illiterate, does not 
feel the different effect that really 
well perfected verses have over 
lame and limping ones? Fle would 
not think of inviting his customers 
to hear a band of music in his 
store that played on tin pans and 
other callithumpian implements. 
But he might as well do this as to 
appeal to the public with excruciat- 
ing and intolerable verses and 
rhymes. The sirens of Calypso 
against whom Ulysses and his 
crew were deafened and tied were 
seductive by the sweetness of their 
songs. If they had attempted the 
capture and conquest of others by 
cacophonous strains no one would 
have been won. Now the force of 
rhythm and rhyme, and words at- 
tractively allied thereto, and that 
of picturing are due to artistic 
form and expression. ‘Not to 
know this and provide for it is to 
spend money to little purpose—or 
what sometimes happens—to the 
advertiser’s certain loss. 





THE EARLIEST COMB MAKER. 
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There are more 
TRIBUNES sold 
every day within the 
corporate limit of the 
City of Minneapols 
than all the other local 
Enghsh daily publ- 
cations combined. 

See report of the 
Association of Ameri- 


can Advertisers. 
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SOME OPINIONS AND A 
PREDICTION. 


These are not the confessions of 
a little bird, but a condensation 
of facts and opinions concerning 
the newspapers of Chicago, recent- 
ty given to a PRINTERS’ INK re- 
porter by the advertising manager 
of one of the Windy City's largest 
retail establishments: 

“Our Sunday appropriation for 
the past week was $1,400. We 
spent this sum to advertise in Sun- 
day papers for the purpose of get- 
ting customers into our store on 
Monday. When people come and 
purchase we find this expenditure 
profitable. If they stay away our 
$1,400 flickers into the blue dome 
of heaven, and is never heard of 
more. Consequently we _ select 
goods, write copy and present our 
offers in a way that leaves the 
minimum of margin for error or 
misjudgment. We know Chicago 
and we know our goods and we 
know how to advertise to reach the 
people who will be most profitable 
to us. 

“After these preparations are 

completed we attend to the detail 
a reaching readers—putting the 
ad in the papers that will tcll the 
biggest story to the greatest num- 
ber. Our division of space last 
Sunday is a key to the Sunday 
papers of Chicago as retail me- 
diums. We took a page in the 
Tribune, another page in_ the 
American, 1,200 lines in the Rec- 
ord-Herald, a half-page in the 
Inter-Ocean and 300 lines in the 
Chronicle. 

“There is little doubt about the 
Sunday Tribune. It is the best 
Sunday paper in the city from a 
retail advertising standpoint. It 
has done more to educate people 
here to read ads than any other 
paper in the West. and it has car- 
ried the mass of Chicago Sunday 
advertising years beyond number. 
Until the American came into the 
field it had no rival. The old 
Herald was indifferently managed, 
while the Record had no Sunday 
edition. 

“When Mr. Hearst came to town 
and founded the American he turn- 
ed the local newspaper situation 
upside down. The Heraid quickly 
succumbed, while all the other pa- 


pers began to imitate the Hearst 
style and methods, and have beer 
at it ever since. The Sunday Trt 
bune aims to be a replica of the 
Sunday American, and very nearly 
succzeds. New York papers each 
have a certain individuaiity, but 
Chicago papers want to look like 
the American. The latter is as 
good a Sunday medium as the 
Tribune, and the piles upon the 
news-stands are about even. The 
Record-Herald falls behind these 
two on Sunday circulation, but is 
improving and gaining strength. 
As for the Chronicle and Inter- 
Ocean, they are somewhat like the 
New York Tribune. 

“Mr. Hearst has taught Chicago 
to buy more than one paper on 
Sunday. Five years ago Chicago- 
ans seldom read more than one 
Sunday paper, but to-day much of 
the circulation is duplicate—Tri- 
bune and American. In many 
homes you find the Record-Herald 
also. The daily field is much the 
same, except that the Record-Her- 
ald has a circulation that places 
it upon a par with each of them— 
some consider it better than the 
Tribune. 

“In the evening field the News 
is unquestionably the best—that is 
the national verdict. The evening 
edition of the American is a close 
second. The Journal is the oidest 
paper in the city—was established 
sixty years ago—is well-edited and 
has a following that is distinctly 
its own. I sometimes think that 
it goes to many of the original sub- 
scribers, but it is a good medium 
within its limited field. The Post, 
once the cultured, quality medium 
in the evening field, has lost much 
of its old character under new 
management, and I do not value 
it as I once did. 

“If the Sunday newspaper con- 
tinues to grow and improve it will 
eventually supplant the ten-cent 
magazine, I believe. The contents 
are steadily improving, and when 
a better quality of paper can be 
used it will be only a matter of 
improved machinery. The Sunday 
editor will work with the leisure 
of the magazine editor, and in time 
will produce so good a paper that 
there will be no room for the ten- 
cent magazine. The Sunday paper 
will cover its field.” 
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$200 Reward 








In referring to the circulation claims of two New 
York City papers, Printers’ Jnk, under date of June 
3, 1902, made the following offer: Printers’ Jnk will 
pay a hundred dollars for an honest circulation state- 
ment from either of the two papers named. 


By an honest statement is meant such 
an one as is furnished regularly to the 
American Newspaper Directory by the 
Philadelphia Record, Chicago Record-Herald, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Cincinnati TZimes-Star, 
Boston G/ode or 


San Francisco Call 








The San Francisco Catt guarantees to its pa- 
trons a daily average in excess Of 60,000 copies. 


The bulk of this large circulation is in 
the homes of people having a regular and 
adequate income. 


THAT’S WAY in tg901 the CALL published 
many thousand inches of dis- 
play advertising more than any other San Fran- 
cisco morning paper. 


IT BRINGS RETURNS | 











Circulation books open to advertisers. 





JOHN D. SPRECHLES, PROPRIETOR. 


Ww. S$. LEAHE, MANAGER. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








STEPHEN B. SMITH, —_— Cc. GEO. KROGNESS, 
Advertising Representative, Advertising Representative, 
No. 80 Tribune Building, New York. Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
anes 
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WHAT IS IT? 


The well-meaning man who has 
spent a thousand dollars in adver- 
tising will tell you what it is and 
how it works--and what kinds to 
buy if you, too, are going into 
publicity. The man who has spent 
a million will tell you that he 
doesn't know what advertising is, 
and—if he has spent his million 
successfully—that he doesn’t ex- 
pect to find out. He knows that 
it will do certain things—some- 
times—but how they are accom- 
plished is past his explaining. The 
first man honestly believes that he 
knows. The second, having gone 
nine hundred and_ ninety-nine 
thousand dollars further along the 
road, knows that he never can 
know. 

The Omega Chemical Company 
has spent $800,000 for various 
kinds of advertising in thirty-nine 
months, or a trifle more than three 
years, This money has been spread 
over Canada and the United States 
east of the Mississippi. It has 
created a certain demand for the 
remedy, aroused a certain amount 
of comment, and caused the pro- 
prietors to be envied as more or 
less lucky dogs—at least as em- 
inently clever advertisers. Yet coni- 
sider some facts set forth by Mr. 
Wineburgh : 

During the twenty-seventh month 
of this campaign—April, 1901—the 
company spent $40,000 for pub- 
licity. Profits for that month were 
$4,000 less, or $36,000. In April, 
1902, the advertising expenditure 
was $15,000. Profits were $2,700 
less than those of the previous 
year, for the decrease in advertis- 
ing was registered upon sales as 
quickly as an icy wind upon a 
thermometer. But, by the decrease 
in advertising expenses, the com- 
pany made a profit on the month 
of $18,300, or, in other words, 
spent $40,000 at a loss of $4,000 in 
April, 1901, to save a profit of $18,- 
300 out of its advertising appropri- 
ation in the same month of 1902. 

This is the way in which profit 
was made upon an advertised ar- 
ticle is this particular case. 

The most trivial changes in the 
size of ads running in newspapers 
will be reflected in sales. <A 


double column ad five inches deep 
will produce, ordinarily, a certain 
amount of business. A double 
column ad three inches deep will 
produce less. A four-and-a-half 
inch ad will sometimes produce as 
much as a five inch ad, but not 
always. Somewhere between these 
various dimensions there is a deli- 
cate dividing line between profit 
and loss. When the Omega Oil 
advertising was begun Mr. Wine- 
burgh had a pretty fair notion as 
to where this line lay. To-day, 
after spending nearly a million, he 
is thoroughly convinced that he 
will never put finger upon it. The 
rule with a proprietary article, ac- 
cording to his experience, seems 
to be about thus: When its ad- 
vertising is seen on every hand 
and everybody thinks it profitable, 
it is really being sold at a loss; 
but when the advertising has been 
decreased after certain results have 
been attained,’ and the remedy 
seems half forgotten, it is really 
making money. Jacob’s Oil 
has not been advertised extensive- 
ly for many years, yet it is said that 
the company made $50,000 last 
year. Initial advertising of a rem- 
edy calls for heavy investments 
and a campaign conducted with a 
view of forming demand regard- 
less of immediate profit. The pub- 
lic must be educated into the buy- 
ing habit, and taught to think of 
the remedy ir. connection with the 
ailments it relieves. Upon the 
founding of the demand depends 
the profit. Well established, it is 
almost permanent, and will run for 
years without extensive publicity. 
Artemas Ward followed another 
course with Sapolio. For twenty 
years its volume of advertising has 
steadily increased—has been a mu- 
sical chord running from andante 
to crescendo. Artemas Ward 
ought to be competent to tell how 
advertising works, yet he confesses 
to being without knowledge as to 
what the force really is. He pro- 
duces results with it—a thing done 
by thousands of business men. 
How they are brought about is 
another matter. 

“Go into the street,” he reasons, 
“and ask any hundred persons 
whether they are influenced by ad- 
vertising, and they will say, ‘No, 
sir! Not in the least! I follow my 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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own tastes and judgment.’ But 
ask them whether they are influ- 
enced by fashion, and they will 
make the same reply. Yet, when 
they want new raiment, they con- 
sult‘ their tailor and dressmaker, 
and what they buy is usually with- 
in a month of the prevailing mode. 
Mrs. Smith has probably never 
heard of the eminent Parisian 
gentlemen, Messieurs Paquin, 
Francis or Doeuillet, yet they have 
heard*of her. Mr. Smith would 
be skeptical, or derisive, or indig- 
nant if told that the dandies of 
London set the pattern of his coat. 
In both cases people are influenced 
by the thing that they deny.” 

What is advertising, then? Most 
of its results are indirect, psy- 
chological—elusive as the pheno- 
mena of the human brain. Direct 
results can be got by advertising 
a bargain sale, yet over and above 
the sales for that day there are in- 
direct results. The sale may be 
conducted at a loss, and the profit 
will come into the store’s coffers 
a year later—if the store keeps its 
cash in coffers. 

Advertising seems to be the 
starting of a thought wave which 
furnishes the mass of people with 
a new idea. Every human being 
lives according to experiences. 
There is little use in telling a child 
that fire will burn. He will not 
believe it—cannot believe until he 
gets his own knowledge direct 
from fire. Later in life he learns 
that debt is not pleasant, that he 
can do some kinds of work bet- 
ter than others, that he enjoys 
certain books. Experience is in- 
tensely individual. Some persons 
can take quinine, others cannot. 
Only experience wil! show, and the 
individual lives according to his 
accumulated stores of experience. 
In new conditions he is guided 
by past conclusions. 

Advertising furnishes him data, 
that he files away with other 
knowledge. He may not like to 
see the street defaced with an 
Armour’s Ham poster and will not 
lodk twice at the ad in his news- 
paper. But he catches the name 
on the poster, and when he turns 
the newspaper pages to get at the 
sporting columns his eyes rests up- 
on the Armour Ham ad for the 
very briefest fraction of a second, 


If the advertiser could see how 
brief this fraction really is, he 
would shout “Fraud! What am I 
spending my money for? Rob- 
bery!” But the seed is sown. That 
man may live in a boarding house 
and never concern himself about 
ham or anything else that he eats. 
But some day he will marry, and 
be sent for ham, and when the 
butcher asks him to name his fav- 
orite he will say “Armour’s,” 
for he has never heard of any 
other. A more careful type of 
man will think the matter out and 
order Armour’s because he knows 
that other articles made by the 
company are good, or because they 
are clean, or because it is a big, 
responsible concern. He may be 
the odd man in a thousand who 
never buys, but he will eat ham and 
count in the mass. 

The thought-wave that adver- 
tises a commodity may cost a mil- 
lion dollars, and there is no time 
in its existence when the adver- 
tiser can put his hand upon it. 
Outside of the bills for space and 
the electrotypes, advertising is in- 
tangible—a ghostly thing, like all 
thought-waves. Man is a creature 
of moods. Nothing interests him 
long at a time. The country may 
be going to the dogs, and the pa- 
pers will be full of it. The man 
is sorry or indignant while he 
reads the heading in a paper. No 
longer—not an instant longer. He 
gets the gist of the calamity in 
five seconds, and the next instant 
he turns to pick up the baby, who 
has fallen over and bumped his 
poor ’ittie headlums on the bad, 
bad floor. But the newspaper 
head goes into man’s stock of ideas 
and experiences and is never lost. 
It may lie fallow for two years, 
but when the country does finally 
go to the clamoring bow-wows he 
fishes up his newspaper head and 
says, “Aha! See! I knew it!” 

Advertising ideas follow the 
same process. No man could give 
an exact inventory of the stock of 
advertising ideas he carries about 
—no advertiser could. They are 
in his brain, but he does not know 
that he has them. The intangible 
sowing that produces a tangible 
harvest by these intangible, inex- 
plicable means is—as near as it 
will ever be known—Advertising, 
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The Clover Leaf Four is the strongest 
newspaper combination in the West—the big- 
gest and best, the fastest growing. 

We have ordered, for September delivery, 
$75,000 worth of new machinery for our four 
newspaper plants. 

We are putting on a $35,000 addition to 
the Sr. Paut Dairy News building, besides 
other improvements. 

One ownership—one management—one 
rate—a flat rate—and one way of doing busi- 
ness. Our motto is: ‘‘One forall and all for 
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ENTERPRISING BARBERS. 
By John H. Sinberg. 


Philadelphia barbers are rapidly 
awakening to the realization of the 
true value of advertising, and on 
the reading tables of nearly every 
first-class tonsorial establishment 
one may find an interesting book- 
let devoted to an explanation of 
what constitutes a good shave. 

Among the best that have come 
to my notice is a brochure issued 
by A. F. McNelis, at 9th & Walnut 
streets, which is entitled “Seven 
Succinct Sentences Anent a Good 
Shave.” The cover contains an 
excellent half-tone illustration of 
Mr. McNelis, and the reading mat- 
ter is prefaced with an appropri- 
ate quotation, which follows: “A 
luxury indeed; such as a king 
might crave.” In the booklet, 
which is full of common sense, he 
brings out strongly one point which 
hits the average business man 
straight to the mark, and that is 
the fact that “waiting” has been 
reduced to a minimum through his 
seven assistants, which assures one 
of being “next” almost immediate- 
ly upon entering the shop. An- 
other important point scored by 
McNelis, w hich he mentions prom- 
inently, is “that there is absolutely 
no tipping permitted—no gratui- 
ties whatever expected or receiv- 
ed.”’ This assures every customer 
of receiving the best treatment ob- 
tainable. 

But a barber who is really en- 
thusiastic over advertising and 
who studies the subject during his 
leisure hours is Mr. T. N. Reilley, 
who owns two establishments, lo- 
cated at 12th & Girard streets and 
at 203 South Tenth street, respec- 
tively. Astute business man that 
he is, he has named both. The 
former is called “The Girard,” be- 
cause it is in the Stephen Girard 
Building, and the latter he has 
styled “The Jefferson,” by reason 
of the fact that it is within one 
hundred feet from the Jefferson 
Medical College, and a great many 
of its students are his patrons. 
Most of the college men, by the 
way, call him “Doctor” Reilley. 
His chief characteristics are pro- 
gressiveness and a great desire to 
be accommodating. For the con- 
venience of his patrons, he recently 
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installed a telephone—an unusual 
acquisition in the majority of Phil- 
adelphia barber shops. 

Printers’ INK has been coming 
to his Tenth street establishment 
since he purchased it, and here is 
what he said to me about it: 

“Would you believe it, out of all 
the magazines and different period- 
icals which come to my _ shop 
Printers’ INK is the one which I 
read through and through. Yes, 
and I learn lots of things from it. 
Here is a booklet which I got up, 
and most of the points in it were 
picked up’ through reading the 
Little Schoolmaster. What is 
more, it has made me think quite 
seriously about newspaper adver- 
tising in connection with my busi- 
ness. If it pays in every other 
line, why not in mine? So, don't 
be a bit surprised if you pick up 
the newspaper one of these days 
and find my advertisement in it. 
I mean to let people know where 
they can get a good shave; where 
they can be assured that the bar- 
bers are clean, the razors sharp, 
soap pure, service prompt, and 
workmen skilled to give a quick, 
clean and thoroughly satisfactory 
shave, hair cut, shampoo, face or 
head massage. This ought to be 
ample data for attractive small 
cards, and I am confident they 
would pay. Besides, think of the 
novelty of being the first barber 
to take up newspaper advertising! 
Will others follow my example? I 
am positive of it, and, to my mind, 
it is only a question of time when 
all first-class barber-shops will ad- 
vertise regularly in the newspapers. 
Already some of them are advertis- 
ing in local periodicals. So, why 
should they not use newspapers?” 

Mr. Reilley’s folder, too, con- 
tains a good likeness of himself, 
and most of the reading matter is 
devoted to an interesting discus- 
sion as to what constitutes a first- 
class hair-cut and shave. His 
motto is: “The best is not too 
good for my patrons.” He makes 
it a point to find out the name and 
address of each of his patrons 
and to them he continually sends 
some reminders of his up-to-date- 
ness in the form of folders, blot- 
ters and circulars, which, as he 
puts it, “tend to keep Reilley on 
top.” 
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Advertisers 


should bear in mind 


That ST. LOUIS is the fourth city 
in the United States. 


It has a population of nearly 
700,000 people. 


There are over 7,000 manufacturing 
plants within the city limits. 


In these plants are employed over 
100,000 persons, to whom are paid, monthly, 
wages of over four million dollars. 


The ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE goes into 
the homes of more wage earners than any 
other paper published in that city. 


The CHRONICLE’S 51,000 daily subscribers 
can be reached for less money than 

a like amount of circulation could be 
obtained from any other paper in St. Louis. 


Advertisers cannot cover this field 
thoroughly or reach the real buyers of 
advertised products without using 

the ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE. 


Three hundred thousand copies daily is the 
combined circulation of the four 
Scripps-McRae Newspapers of which the 
CHRONICLE is a member. 


The entire daily output of the 

CINCINNATI POST, ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE, 
CLEVELAND PRESS and the 

COVINGTON (HY.) POST is offered for less 
money than the same amount of 
circulation could be purchased any- 

where else in the country. 


For rates, etc., address 
the Foreign Advertising Department: 
D. J. RANDALL, 

53 Tribune Bldg., New York, or 

1. S. WALLIS, 

116 Hartford Bldg., 

Chicago, I!1. 
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LAUNDRY ADVERTISING. 

A year ago last May the Tolman 
Laundry, of Washington, D. C., 
was totally destroyed by fire. Be- 
fore the embers had cooled work- 
men were busy clearing away the 
debris, while architects had plans 
under way for a new building. 

By the first of the following 
September the new home of the 
Tolman Laundry was completed 
and ready for business. During 
the time required for the work of 
rebuilding more than sixty per 
cent of the concern’s laundry work 
had drifted away, so that it be- 
pi necessary to adopt strenuous 


FRing for a “Mutual” 
District Messenger 
Boy! 


He will call for 
our laundry 
de- 


H liver it to the 
Tolman Laun- 
dry 











§ : ‘Be sure and call Mutual Messenger it you 
it the Tolman finish. 

it tunary bundies' promptly returned bx 

7 own —— 

zZ:.~~A i ae ge for the messenger 


The Tolman Laundry:: 
q Cor. 6th & C Sts. "Phone 657 East. 7 











advertising methods to regain the 
former volume of trade and enough 
new business to feed the new 
plant’s increased capacity. Artis- 
tically printed folders were sent 
broadcast to every name on the 
firm’s books, and newspaper space 
was generously used to exploit the 
facilities of the new laundry. 
Business commenced to book fron: 
the first weelkk and every succeeding 
week brought a largely increased 
number of laundry bundscs. The 
Tolman Laundry has a few con- 
veniently located exclusive agen- 
cies, each agency operating under 
the Tolman name. No fake, or 


bait, laundries are employed to se- 
cure business, as the Toliman con- 
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cern depends on the reputation of 
Tolman work to obtain and retain 
customers. Coupon books are of- 
fered those customers who care to 
profit by an opportunity to save 
1o per cent of their laundry bilis. 
These books are sold for cash and 
certain coupons equivalent in value 
to one, five and ten cents, so that 
the exact amount may be detached 
by the driver or clerk in collecting 
any bill for laundry work. 

The Tolman advertising in the 
newspapers is done in a judicious, 
systematic manner. No extrava- 
gant claims are made for their 
work, but special stress 1s laid on 
the quality of the laundering, the 


skilled care exercised in every 
department and the absolutely 
sanitary conditions that exist 


throughout the entire plant. No 
opportunity is neglected to exploit 
the desirability and elegance 
of the Tolman “Domestic” Finish 
which beautifes linen and _ pro- 
longs its life. One unique fea- 
ture of Tolman laundering is the 
“Anti-Swear” Buttonhole—a _fin- 
ishing touch given in ironing all 
collars. This is an innovation ex- 
clusive with the Tolman Laundry 
and is accomplished by an ingen- 
ious little device that gives each 
buttonhole a light bath of glycerine 
and water, causing the edges to re- 
main soft and pliable. The Tol- 
man Laundry is always adopting 
new methods for the convenience 
of its customers. Only recently 
arrangements were made with the 
Mutual District Messenger Com- 
pany, whereby any one in any sec- 
tion of the city might ring for a 
messenger boy to deliver a laundry 
bundle to the Tolman Laundry ab- 
solutely free of cost to the sender. 
This plan met with instant suc- 
cess and hundreds of bundles come 
to the laundry now through the 
messenger service. 

If enterprising and advertising 
count for anything in the struggle 
for business the Tolman Laundry 
bids fair to land a lion’s share of 
the laundry work of Washington. 
+> —__—_ 

IF you get started right when you 
enter the mail order field vou will find 
the path much easier to follow than you 
will if you start in a hanhazard way. 
Seek out good counsel before you em- 
bark in the business. Either get the ad- 
vice of a good mail order man or an ad- 
vertising agent.—The Advisor. 














NO “JUST AS GOOD.” 


If there is a crying evil that 
needs abatement it is “the just as 
good” habit of the smaller drug- 
gists. Perhaps it would be better 
to apply a sterner phrase and 
call it the crime of substitution. 
There are upon the market a num- 
ber of proprietary medicines of 
established reputation and worth. 
Their merits are known and rec- 
ognized; they have stood the test 
of time. Despite this, many per- 
sons when they go to a pharmacy 
are asked by the druggist to take 
some other remedy by being told 
“it is just as good.” The anxiety 
of the druggist to palm off some 
preparation of his own instead of 
that of established merit is prompt- 
ed solely by the fact that he will 
thereby makes a greater profit. At 
other times the intending purchaser 
is told that the formula is just the 
same as that of the proprietary 
medicine. This is not only a crime 
against the proprietor of the pat- 
ent, but against the customer. In 
nothing does that delicacy enter 
which is to be found in compound- 
ing drugs. Not only is it essential 
that they be fresh, but that they 
be properly compounded. It is not 
always sufficient to know exactly 
what drugs form the basis of a 
remedy, but it is essential that the 
exact proportions and the same 
method of compounding be used. 
The same drugs mixed in slightly 
different proportions, or even mix- 
ed in a different order, will pro- 
duce an entirely different com- 
pound. No analysis or formula 
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would thus attempt to deceive their 


customers, for the few cents addi- 
tional profit which they may make. 
It is a bad business policy; a 
reactionary one. An example of 
this fact comes from personal ob- 
servation. For years a prominent 
corner was occupied by a druggist 
who followed the “just as good” 
policy. No one ever entered his 
store who was not asked to buy 
soniething other than that which 
was asked for. As time passed he 
wondered that his trade dropped; 
that his customers grew fewer and 
fewer. Finally, he was forced out 
of business. His store was taken 
by another druggist, who made it 
the motto to give people exactly 
what they asked for. The clerks 
never hinted that they had any- 
thing “just as good.” That dwind- 
ling business is to-day one of the 
most successful pharmacies in the 
city. Its merit in the eyes of its 
patrons is that they know they 
will get exactly what they ask for. 
That is the narrow line between 
success and failure in the drug 
business. It is the old story of 
honesty. 


The customer feels that he is 
being insulted when he is told to 
take something that he does not 
want because it is “just as good ;” 
it is an open attempt to deceive 
him; an imputation upon his in- 
telligence. It is a penny-wise-and- 
pound-foolish policy that can only 
end in disaster. For their own 
sakes, if they have no regard for 
the health of their customers, drug- 
gists ought to abandon it. There 


thus obtained will reveal the secret is no “just as good.”—Editorial, 
of the compounder. It is astonish. Cincinnati Times-Star, July 5, 
ing that reputable pharmacists 1902. 
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PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


The classified columns of a metropoli- 
tan newspaper present, as a rule, any- 
thing but an inviting appearance, being 
set in solid agate type, with very little 
white space or “light” of any sort be- 
tween even _the various headings. To 
offset this ‘“‘solid monotony” and to 
make this class of advertising look more 
attractive, the Philadelphia Evening Bui- 
letin has evolved a happy idea in the 
form of minute silhouette cuts which 
are interspersed throughout the “help 
wanted” columns. These tend to attract 
immediate attention and serve as a sort 
of directory to the seeker of employ- 
ment or those to employ. Thus there 
are cuts of bookkeepers, stenographers, 
paperhangers, cooks, nurses, messenger 
boys, etc. These illustrations stand out 
boldly and clearly among the thousands 
of wants and work a wonderful improve- 
ment in the general appearance of the 
classified pages of the Bulletin. 

* * * 


Among the advertising agencies that 
have recently been established in this 
city is that of George T. Whittaker and 
William E. Arrison, under the firm 
name of Whittaker & Arrison, with 
offices in the Watkins Buildings, Nos. 
1031 and 1033 Chestnut street. Both 
are men of experience in the advertis- 
ing field, Mr. Whittaker having been 
in the agency business for some years 
in the firm of Whittaker & Van Haagen, 
Drexel Building, where he handled large 
foreign advertising as well as many 
Philadelphia retailers; while Mr. Arrison 
received his practical insight into the 
advertising business as an advertising 
solicitor on the North American, on 
which newspaper he looked after the 
publishers’ and financial advertising, do- 
ing extensive traveling and making a 
wide circle of acquaintances. Both are 
young, energetic and well thought of, 
and though but quite recently establish- 
ed, they already have secured the hand 
ling; of scme desirable i; ad- 
vertisers, among them being J. B. Shan- 
non & Sons; J. B. Shoemaker | Com- 
pany; Wood & Company; Penn Mutual 
Life and others. 

* * * 


There is great rivalry among the 
Philadelphia department stores these 
days, each striving to attract the big- 
gest crowds of shoppers; and all are 
offering very tempting bargains. The 
prices are so low on some, of the ad- 
vertised articles as to make it necessary 
to print an announcement that no mail 
orders will be filled, the firms feeling 
confident that most of the “‘bargain lots” 
will be sold the same day. To stimulate 
shoppers, N. Snellenberg & Company, 
12th & Market streets, about ten days 
ago advertised that every two dollars 
spent in their store “in one purchase or 
a_ dozen, in one day or two months” 
will entitle the purchaser to acrayon por- 
trait free. All the salespeople were 
provided with coupon books for this 
purpose, and they were kept on the 
jump issuing crayon tickets while this 
offer was in effect. By the way, the ad- 
dition to the Snellenburg is now in 
picgress, and when, completed, will 
give this house one of the largest estab- 
lishments in the Quaker City. Mr. 
Joseph E. Baer, advertising manager of 
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N. Snellenburg & Company, personally 
writes all the copy for nearly a_ page 
for all the morning papers; different 
copy for the evening newspapers; and 
a full page for Sundays—most of the 
other big stores have no Sunday adver- 
tisements. He has a unique style and is 
specially adept at describing merchan- 
dise, kis copy invariably teeming with 
interesting matter such as is sure to 
attract prospective buyers. The stip- 
pled cuts recently adopted by this firm 
are very effective and stand out boldly 
at all times. —_ H. SInBERG. 


THE ‘OTHER FELLOW. 


If you must talk about your competi- 
tor, it is better for you to speak well 
of him than ill. If you try to “run him 
down” people will not oniy not believe 
what you say, but will think that he is 
taking your trade away from you by 
offering some superior inducements. If 
you speak well of him it will indicate 
that you have so much confidence in 
your own goods and methods that you 
are not afraid of a little competition. 
But the best way is to keep too busy 
to have much to say about him_one 

way or the other.—Southern Drug 
Journal, 

o> 

Ipeas are like lone eggs in a hen’s 
nest—where one exists there is always an 
incentive for others.—White’s Sayings. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without di , 26centealine. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 

‘J. HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, OCRAT. Charlotte, N. C., leads 

all semi-weeklies in the 
ie CHARLOTTE TaWE hen a the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 
TANT to buy second-hand Lino for 
cash. Give particulars. WAZETER, 99 
7th St., New York. 
AS wanted for coming season to sell to 
the wearer a line of gloves and mittens. 
Address FRANK COMSTOCK , Wilton, Conn 
M ORE than_ 200,000 copies 0 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 
Ba fag ben a a ane writer, with some means. 
to take inte: in est. outing pub’n. will 
bear strict investigation. BOX BOX 396,Rochester,N.Y. 


AA pengineering artist war wanted  & a monthly 
yeti period: simple 
preten | and ene at home. Address 
* DESIGNS. ” care Printers’ Ink. 
GITUATIONS secured ——t — & tarnished for 
any departmentof new: ork. Make 
our wants known to THE wArh ONAL. EMPLOY- 
ENT AGENCY, Box 204, Canto’ 
OSITION open for anes printer for 
country office, for a subscription solicitor 














ws Ge ana 10,000 Inhabtante, in Nebraska. 
circulation 1,000. Weekly circulation 1,500. 
Mas be experienced, energetic, , ape, adver- 
pn Bare and job solicitor, 
i . Send reply, with references, to 
SOHN SMI H, care Printers’ Ink. 


ANVASSER wanted to sell PRINTERS’ INK—a 


y It 
—— of Advertising, and is highly 
y the most successful TJS in this coun- 
try and Great Britain. Liberal commiss‘on ai- 
lowed. Address PRINTERS’ INE, No. 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 
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ANTED—Every advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 

advertisements. A i es 
tions and catchy phrases. ntains over five 
hundred e: les of effective ads. Invaluable 
as a thought st cow apompile va advertisement writ- 
ers. Sen’ stpaid o eipt of price, $1. Ad- 
dress GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 10Spruce 8t., 
New York. 


CAPS. 
Pwr HAT CO., N. Y. 
Caps quick—any ad embroidered on. 


ecinsecnamtl lipemia 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


LEVELAND: Fresh — classified. U. 8. 
MAILING & ADVG. CO., INC., Cleveland. 


acca Sania 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., ., Wood EF. ngravers, 10 Spruce 
e 8St., New York. Service goodand prompt. 


—— +o 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
RINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


+> 
MAILING MACHINES. 
T=: DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. F. a VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ant ig" for the aa a gh etched dee 


rint on any stoc’ THE STAND- 
ARD EXGRAV NG CO, OF NEW YORK,61 Ann St. 


——_ 40> 

TO LET. 

oO LET rn, B00. 9100, f No. Pond ger 

Rent. respectively. Apply 

to GEO. P. SOWELL & CO., owners, on the 
premises. 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATING. 


OU need look no further a are = HALF 
Quality for your catalogu: moder. 
BROOKLYN ENGRAV- 


ality above par. 
ING co., Sime Bridge St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CALENDARS. 


OST aed nee of advertisin, 
ever offered. Write for price li 
BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
“77 Beekman St., New York City. 














10 Spruce St. 





calendars 
st. 


——_+o+—_ 
MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING. 
LETTER HEADS on a fine linen paper 


a 
5,00 for$8. Send forsamples. Other good 
things just as cheap. CLARK & ZUGALLA, 


Printers and Paper aa St., N. Y. Ci ity. 
—$$—$_ tor 


STOCK CUTS. — 


W HEN aed SEE a line cut res want, clip the 

proof and mail to us wit and we will 
send you a good plate from it, same size—if not 
over column wide. MAIL CUT CO., Philadelphia. 








COIN CARDS. 
= COIN MAILERS, Be Beverly, Bom. Sam- 
es free. $1.60 per r M in large lot 
ne 1,000. Less for more; an is ting. 
THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mi 





Ss UPPLI. ES. 


W,, 2, WiLson PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
— cut inks than any other ink house in the 


Special prices t to cash ee 


PR I NTERS' yes ELPS. 


ONDS, CERTIFICATES and DIPLOMAS. Send 
eee tie mates; also lithogra 4 
type p rinting 
variety of patterns. ALBER KING. & Co. 
Lithographers, 105 William 8t., New York. 





PRINTERS’ 








INK. 


ADDRESSES. 


wave complete list of all voters in Douglas, 
ashburn, Sawyer, Bayfield and 


shland, 
Polk r ‘ounties, Wisconsin. List ranteed to be 
taken from latest poll list. . A. OTIS, West 


Superior, Wis. 


——_— 
PRINTERS’ MA RS’ MACHINERY. 
wa 


BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
ters’ eens. material and supplies. 
Ty ia all found 
} a any furnished. 
t 


bove pric 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 


or 
Eg EXCH ANGE, 
XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something eS and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 
the — of this paper with whom 
you can effect a and van ous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line each insertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 
—_——oe———— 
HALF-TONES. 
80°; —1 col. half-tones, pomes id. 
Special — < “y bases to publishers, 
LCUT cO., Philadelphia. 
aig copper = tones, 1-col., $1 ; la 
oper in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRavi G CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 
ALF-TONE cuts, coarse screen, for new 
, extra deep. nee col., $1; doubl 
es $i. os cash with order and we deliver 
n U. 8S. GRA NGRAVING 
oe rieii North’ Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 
- 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
ANTED—Adv. nov’s. Send wholesale list and 
samp. A. BALSAN, 25 Violet St., Lynn,Mass. 
pee the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising a likely to benefit 


reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
a under this | head once tor one dollar. 


HE “ TRIPLET” is a combination pocket tool, 

















made of steel, weighs 1-80z. Something a 
man has use for aon times a day. Your ad 
stamped on the “T ‘LET ”’ will not wear out. 


Cost moderate. pat. 4 10c. THE COATES COM- 
PANY, Uncasville, Conn. 


FOR SALE. 


‘HE best city in North Carolina is Charlotte. 
THE NEws reaches twice as many of its peo 
ple as any other paper. 


ye best coun in North Carolina is Mecklen- 
burg. The TrmEs-DEMOCRAT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any other paper. 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is ar 
by many newspaper men and print ors, 

as well as by ro pacman — you want to buy 
paper, or to sell a paper, or ink, the vo 
to do is toannounce your esire in a ” classifle 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
26 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


PREMIUMS. 


wLJASLS goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands ve premiums suitable for 
ublishers and others from the foremost manu- 
‘acturing and —— dealers in 2° catalog —_ 
kindred lines. list price ca 
free. S. F. MYERS 3CO. Maiden Lane, 


TROULATION managers anagers will find Murat a 

's latest k, “‘ The World On Fire,” a 
ae wtesfitable premium for —s tions. It > 
as his “ Life of McKinley, which over 
90 da: It isa “thrilling his- 
ae of the splendors and horrors of Martinique 
4 7 together with the ben aan ng) < 
‘Ss e 
OS ot the globe. Demand enormous. 500 





8, 8x10. Nearly one hundred finest illustra- 
ions. Sample copy o-oo for 62 cents. Special 
prices for a LING 
DOMINION "COMPANY 
Department D, Chicago. 














ee eae 








UNIFORM CAPS. 


STIMATES and 


samples p romptly furnished. 
DANBURY HA 0D., 2 Des 


Desbrosses St., N. Y. 


PRINTERS. 
5 000 NOTEHKADS, $4. $4. Good pape: per, Go 
b] oy . Send ony ond cash with 
order. JO CETT, Printer, Delphi, Jnd. 


IT © aah are not satisfied where you are, try us. 

all kinds of book and ne wepeper 

ot “promptly and satisfactorily. U N 
P CO., 5 Vandewater St., New York. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 

How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there's a small aqpoe well used. It stands right 
Otne bok bol d ee typogra hical t ht 

apranpemen caug' 
the eye aa Dat oma ad stand out more 
promiesonsy = than one a its size, but not so 
well dis ge: ¥ nate sate 
One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is — ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they han in the paper. Your local 
—— probably has not the equipment for doing 
his that we —, probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as 
We furnish ¢ 2 a+ apes too, b, St yom like. 
This is only one of t for advertis- 
ers—the printing of cata smo booklets, circu- 
are some of the other t 
We make them stand out ott t - : crowd too. 
PRINTERS’ INK PRESS 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


—cq1NM)>—_— 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 neni New York City. 


= rine » per day; display advertising, 

25 fa renee RPRISE Brockton, Mass. 
4 euiand 5 timer = cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. nkge igg- 8,000, 


JOPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass 
The Brockton ENTERPRISE ¢ covers aa tise: 


r BEC COLONIST, Victoria, B. C. Established 
Best advertising medium in British 
Gavel. 


| | gene the best Southern farmers bz planting 
your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c, a line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


HE Clinton, Il.,SEMI-WEFKLY TIMES is the 

only semi-weekly in Witt County. It is 
all home print and is published Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Adv’g rates on application. 


Pe PRINTING or translating! W dk Go it. 
— are ged 125,000 Poles in Great 
York—we reach them. Polish weekly, TYGOD. 
NIK NOWOJORSKL 99 E. 7th 8t., arn 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE te genre en . J.— 
gag ge 5,000. Mai —Ry one 

ear, Ad rate 10c. A.B line. Close 
ath. postal card reques: will bring sample. 


NL : 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
list of 1 Secagg papers, loé@a’ mostly in 

or! Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

UNION PRINTING co., 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


A DVERTISING A] Sag or 1,400 weekiy papers of 
the Central W geod oi spore book- 
let telling about Mem and other in- 
formation. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 

Spruce St., New York. 

EOPLE who want to reach Wes' 
with their business should coma the B Bill. 
woes ) TIMES. It has the best general =. 
of any weenie newspaper printed west 








_ the Mississip) pe. ——— reasonable. M. C. 
RRIS, Proprieto: 
ONEY TO L “The enc ageian al Sones 


the Missiosippl cotton crop condit t 942, 
which means money and plenty of it this, the 
richest cotton Pp! nens section in the South. 
Do you want any of this money! The Yazoo 
SENTINEL. all home print, read by 2,000 families 
each week, is the medium through which the in- 
soitigent a and proecamive class can be reached. 

and facts address DEPT. F, THE 
YAZ00 SENTINEL, ,*— City, Miss. 
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TO PUBI ISHERS. 
Wt it your contracts for BOOK REPRO- 

DUCTIONS. Our work in this line is par- 
ticularly fine. To igus ot — at once we 


are en BROOKLYN Write us for 
rates. YN ENGRAVING CO. 304 Bridee 
8t., Brooklyn, N N. ¥. 


- tor 
MISCELLA NEOUS. 


wee COMMERCIAL UNION ; a credit 

ney covering all advertisers an nts; 
every hymen Poot needs it. Details at Boyce Bi op 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New York. 


TJ.HE advertiser has facilities for furnishing 
eth of all surts obtainable f: 








BOOKS. 


D'y pope STORE DIRECTORY. 
ostpaid. 253 53 Broadway, New York. 


~~ Directory (5,000 names) citizens of Bluff- 
ton, Ind., and (6) rural routes. Contains list 
of women's ¢ Clubs, city and county school teach- 
ers. City has free deli very. Price $2. WILL. B. 
GUTELIUS, Publisher. 


—— P COUNTRY RE War Aree Seat 
for newspaper its 
— A. in gold in a instruction. Subjects 
treated : the man, field, iting r, news, head- 
ings, circulation, adve sing, 4 aily, law ; how to 
make a newsierand be tter paying paper ; how to 
t news, advertising, circulation. No book like 
t. Saves time, lessens worry, — money. = 
dorsed by leading nee en. Bound 
a $1 Se petete THE MINION COMPAN Y 
t., Chicago. 


Re eS ADYERTIB®: MENTS. Messrs. 
P. RB l & Co., 10 Spruce 8t., New 
York, send the Ca at ‘a handsome e 9-page book 
entitled “Ready-Made Advertisements.” The 
book contains, ides other valuable informa- 
pec examples and styles. of adve: ertising for 
every b and others 
whe write their own advertisements this little 
work will be found careaaanne. The price is only 
one dollar. —— Cavea 
The ik will be sent 60 on address w) 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 0 





ouiae of one dollar. 
Spruce 8t., New York. 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
PECIAL new cuts and ads for sell an; 
firel clase. 


thing at retail. Low eapee, but 
THE ART LEAGUE, , New York 


WRITE and illustrate ustrate vigorous ~~ ads. 
1 e map study to each foe 
re Nameles wait for your asking "COM 
ENoE ADVERTISER, ck, Saginaw, Mi 


D CONSTRUCTORS will Leal find our meats of 
ready t assist- 





ins over five hundred eae of 

—- advertising, any one of which ma 

an idea for your ad when you get stalled’ nt 

poe on receipt 0 a & Address GEO. 
OWELL & C » 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Ate and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
pgtee is ony Sesntes line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and — 
through persistent use of = Kong gl 
small and kept at it. may do like. 
wise. Address orders, PRINTERS" INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New Yor! 


i — ee a REWAR) 

If they onl a determine * st when 
they could affo be forgotten, they would 
not ADVERTISE 4-3 ., Dread of — 
keeps those who advertise for results ‘‘ everlast- 
ingly at it,” and that persistence males them 


~ 

For this class I make Catal ice Lists, 
Booklets. Circulars, Folders, Notices Mt Mailing 
Cards and Sli ips, Follow-up "Letters, Newspaper, 
Magazine an Trade Journal Advertisements, 
ete. Sending for samples.of my work will 
you nothing and commit you to nothing. Postal 
cards will not he noti 

FRANCIS 1. MAULE, 
No. 15. 402 Sansom St., Philada. 
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WASHINGTON—AN IMP IA 


Twelve years a State. Has a population exceeding Gof, 
per capita income is large; people have the money and ag 





Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is quoted as saying, on visitijTacom: 
vocation at San Francisco, where the choosing of a new ip for 
metropolitan diocese of New York, I believe the greatest m shoul 


because of its rapidly growing importance in population andgalth.”’ 


WHERE WASHINGTON EXCELS 


A Brief Index of Commercial and Industrial Activity During 1901. 


Value of lumber and shingle cut, $16,000,000. 

Lumber cut, 975,000,000 feet. 

Shingle cut, 5,000,000,000. 

Cars lumber shipped East, 23,885 cars; increase, 5,825 cars. 
Cars shingles shipped East, 29,561 cars; increase, 7,659 cars. 


Lumber shipped out of state, foreign, coastwise and by rail, 


922,356,158 feet; increase, 124,000,000 feet. 
Wheat crop, 30,000,000 bushels; value, $16,500,000. 
Value of dairy products, $2,000,000. 
Value of fruit crop, $6,000,000. 
Value of fisheries products, $7,700,000. 
Coal mined, 3,000,000 tons; value, $7,500,000. 





Gl 








TACOMA—A MANUFACTURING AD 


eee aa. eee 
WHY TACOMA IS PROSPEROUS ¥ 


No other city of 55,000 people has such varied resources 
as shown by this exhibit of commerce and industry during 
1901: 
Wheat shipments, 10,663,115 bushels; flour exports, 813,- 
455 barrels. 

Total exports, $22,904,877; 

Total imports, $11,495,858; 

Jobbing trade, $16,796,000; increase, $1,465,033. 

Bank clearings, $60,190,741; increase, $6,328,204. 

Number new buildings erected, 668; cost, $808,496. 

Number churches, 83; public schools, 22; colleges, 6 


increase, $6,833,516. 
increase, $3,200,710. 












For rate. 
informat 


H 
BR 


. 


GROWTH IN MANUFACTURING on 
| 1901 | 1900 | Increase. 
No. industries .......... | 369 248 121 oh 
Capital invested ....... | $12 »756,500 | $11 601,500 $1,155,000 
No. employes ........... 6,922 | 5,730 1,192 
Payroll (monthly) ..... $ 372,340 | $ 283,285 | $ 89,055 
Value output ........... $19,642,500 | $15,785,500 | $3,857,000 A 
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RIAL COMMONWEALTH 


Mb, Increasing 50,000 yearly from immigration alone. 
4 eady to buy. 
sit#Tacoma last winter, enroute home from the Episcopal con- 
p for the Tacoma diocese was considered: + Next to the 
t @ should be exercised in selecting a bishop for this diocese, 
indBalth.”’ 


GROWTH IN MANUFACTURING 


(From U. S. Census Reports.) 





| 








a | 
|No. Est-| Average 








R. | tablish-/ No. Em- Wages. Cost of Ma- | Value of 
ments. | ployes. terials Used. | Products. 
1@..| 1,543 | 20,366 | $12,658,614 | $19,917,057 | $41,768,022 








14...| 3,630 33,762 | 19,097,473 49,114,804 | 86,779,072 














D COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS 
‘4 THE TACOMA EVENING NEWS — } 


Has full Associated Press leased wire service. 

Leads competitors in local features and high-class illus- 
trations, 

Known througnout Washington as “The People’s Paper.” 

Sworn average DAILY CIRCULATION for the nine 
months ending May 31, 1902— 


13,462 


Sworn average WEEKLY CIRCULATION for the nine 
months ending May 31, 1902— 








te. tailed 
at dress 


ding. 

, 5,431 
© Hding, THE EVENING NEWS goes into over seven-eighths of 
h ip . the homes of Tacoma and a majority of the best homes of 


Southern and Southwestern Washington. 

Advertising contracts subject to the guarantee of a larger 
circulation in Tacoma and Southwestern Washington than the 
combined circulation of all other dailies printed and circulated 
in this field. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. ors on price, five dollars a ear, 
d a hundred, No 


um 
Beice printed from plates, it is always pos- 

sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 

ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 

ERs’ INK for the benefit of adv; vg  aaeenee may,on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
pan Mn Rak yg gl INK it * because haus 
sul name, Every ris stop 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 
assified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; measure; Set 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100'a page. Spec 
—— twent “Ave | per cent additional, wes ae 
; discount, five per cent: for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, JULY 23, 1902. 


TIMELINESS is a sine qua non to 
successful advertising. One should 
not advertise overcoats in July or 
organdies in December. The ad- 
vertiser should be just as careful 
in being up-to-date, offering the 
very latest designs, as the editor 
is insistent upon giving the very 
latest news. 











“PRINTERS’ INK is a a publication 
that I read very thoroughly every 
week. What do I get out of it? 
Well, that’s like asking a man 
what he got out of college. I us- 
ually find some specific hint or bit 
of information in the course of the 
month, but in the main | think that 
Printers’ INK should be valued 
for its breadth and uplift and ten- 
dency to make you carry things on 
in a larger way.’—Mr. D. M. Lord, 
of Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


“SoMETHING has been lacking to 
the daily business life of this de- 
partment the past month—some- 
thing has been taken away, and 
there is a tangible void. I have 
just discovered that we have not 
received Printers’ INK for six 
weeks. We get many hints and 
suggestions from the Little School- 
master, but we value it more for 
the fine stimulus it gives. Print- 
ERS’ INK keeps you in touch with 
live men who do live things, and 
if you read it you are bound to 
catch tne infection and become 
alive yourself. Put us down for 
another year.”—Mr. Alfred G. 
Bauer, Manager Department of 
Advertising, Sprague, Warner & 
Co., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THERE are many men of many 
minds, just as there are many 
birds of many kinds, and for this 
reason sensational advertising is 
effective with some people, pre- 
cisely as sensational newspapers 
have their votaries. But with a 
big majority of civilized people 
those advertisements are most ef- 
fective which are business like and 
which do not exhaust their ener- 
gies in promises of rainbow hues. 


THERE are advertisers who think 
they must get all that is coming 
to them in the space they buy, and 
with this end in view literally jam 
words in their column, leaving no 
white paper for purpose of con- 
trast. Yet too many words are 
less effective than too few words. 
Wide spaces and -liberal blank 
places may be used very profitably 
at times. Certainly there are far 
more advertisers who err in writ- 
ing too much than there are of 
those who write too little. 


REMEMBER evermore that there is 
much in a simple name for an ad- 
vertised commodity, — especially 
when it is exploited in limited ter- 
ritory in a modest way. Upon 
bulletin boards along the Chicago 
elevated roads there is a one sheet 
poster depicting a bag of flour 
with the words “This is the 
Muscle-Maker—Lenfestey’s Entire 
Wheat Flour.” The poster is at- 
tractive, and the phrases are thor- 
oughly convincing. ‘‘Muscle-mak- 
er’ and “entire wheat flour” are 
the two leading thoughts of this 
ad, and if anyone is to be con- 
vinced by it these two ideas must 
convince them. But the name of 
the product—Lenfestey’s—is not 
easily remembered. Readers will 
probably see this poster several 
times and catch the muscle-mak- 
ing idea, but find that they do 
not know the brand when they go 
to the grocery. No matter how 
well that advertising 1s paying, 
there must certainly be a leak at 
this weak point. A simple name 
would have been impressed upon 
readers first of all, perhaps, or 
have been absorbed at the same 
time as the two leading ideas. Such 
a name as “Muscle-maker” would 
hardly have escaped anyone’s mem- 
ory. 
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THERE are few fixed rules that 
must be observed in advertising. 
The successful advertiser is 
usually one who first learns the 
rules of others and then disregards 
as many of them as he thinks un- 
fitted to the campaign he has in 
hand. 





It is said of street car advertis- 
ing at London that the cards are 
changed but once a year. This 
sort of slowness will neutralize the 
good influences of any sort of ad- 
vertising. Industry and _ energy 
are the life of all advertising. It 
must be pursued, followed up, 
changed again and again. There 
should be no resting in the mat- 
ter. The man who seeks publicity 
should busy himself in searching 
out new and startling effects with 
which to win and hoid the at- 
tention, and these he should spring 
upon the people one after another 
as fast as may be. 





Your successful advertiser is 
usually a man of decided opinions, 
and is not afraid to print them in 
his ads. Not political opinions, of 
course, nor religious ones, but 
sound business opinions. His busi- 
ness is run upon a very definite 
system, backed by principles that 
he has settled upon as being good 
for him. He has a business plat- 
form, as it were, and sticks to it 
through thick and thin. There are 
times in every-day affairs when it 
seems policy to be dishonest, or 
at least to cover up the fact that 
you are honest. The weak adver- 
tiser yields to these transitory in- 
fluences, and as a consequence his 
ads are colorless—he is, cantly, 
“on the fence.” The man with a 
platform, however, stands upon it 
eternally. If being honest is going 
to lose him a few hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of cheap, dishonest 
trade, he lets it go to a competitcr, 
knowing that it is not worth while. 
This firmness is always reflected in 
his advertising, and it is the most 
valuable quality that advertising 
can have, for it convinces. Read- 
ers confide in such advertisers, and 
by and by, after they have used 
publicity for a term of years, back- 
ing it up with their convictions, 
their names and houses become a 
power in the land. 


THE Printers’ INK 1902 ad 
contest, now in its twenty-ninth 
week, will be closed with the first 
issue in October. The last day of 
entries is September 24, 1902, there- 
fore ambitious adsmiths have nine 
weeks more in which they may 
make an attempt to capture the 
awards, 





VANITY is too frequently the be- 
setting sin of business men. They 
labor under the delusion that if 
they advertise during the few busy 
months the public will keep them 
in mind for the remainder of the 
year. They overlook the fact that 
when the mightiest of earth pass 
away, people cease to talk or think 
of them after a week. In order to 
be in the public mind one must 
keep his name or his business be- 
fore the public. Advertising loses 
one-half of its efficacy when put 
out spasmodically. 


PRINTERS’ “INK likes to publish 
the opinions of live men. That is, 
it would sooner print the actual 
thing that has been found out about 
actual advertising by an actual man 
than twenty things merely pretty 
or euphonic. The Little School- 
master’s young journalists are con- 
stantly on the hunt for live men 
who do things, and when one is 
found there is great rejoicing. 
Sometimes the live man, when 
found, says something that is ab- 
sclutely new. Sometimes he says 
things that seem to be aimed at 
other live men's interests. For ex- 
ample, he may say kind things 
about newspapers, denouncing the 
magazines, or vice versa, or main- 
tain that billboards are the only 
mediums. Then other live men, 
holding the opposite opinion, write 
in and charge the Little School- 
master with treachery, and tell him 
that he is biased. He wishes to 
repeat what he has often told his 
many pupils—that first of all he 
wants the opinions of live men, 
whatever or whoever they may be. 
He does not always indorse these 
opinions—in fact, often disagrees 
with them as radically as his crit- 
ics. But he prints them for what 
they are worth—and asks his read- 
ers to take them at the same valu- 
ation. Most of them are worth a 
good deal to the advertisers who 
can annly them. 
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Don’t put off till to-morrow the 
advertising that should be done to- 
day. 

ADVERTISING solicitors often have 
the experience that the real big 
business men always find time to 
listen to a proposition of merit, 
while the blustering push-cart fel- 
lows never have time for anybody 
who wishes to talk publicity. 


THE advertising department of 
the Four-Track News published 
monthly by Geo. H. Daniels Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the New 
York Central railroad, sends out 
a neat folder containing twenty- 
five opinions and letters received 
by the publishers. Some of them 
are from advertisers which state 
pleasant experiences with Four- 
Track News as an advertising 
medium. 





A PACKET of the handsome liter- 
ature used by the Northern Steam- 
ship Company in advertising their 
magnificent twin lake cruisers, 
“North Land” and “North West,” 
ccmes from General Passenger 
Agent W. M. Lowrie, whose office 
is at Buffalo. The most attrac- 
tive item is a brochure called “Over 
Northern Seas,” printed upon fine 
calendared paper, bound in a dainty 
cover and outlining the thousand- 
mile trip from Buffalo to Chicago 
by succinct, clear text and fine 
halftone views of the vessels’ ap- 
pointments and the many scenic at- 
tractions along the Great Lakes. 
“East and West via the Grea 
Lakes” is a folder of the railroad 
time table sort, handsomely print- 
ed and illustrated, and containing 
maps, deck plans and other spe- 
cific information. A wine list and 
specimen menu cards for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner are sent also. 
This department is in charge of 
Mr. Emil Schmidt, the port stew- 
ard, formerly in charge of the 
household of Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern and a man _ of 
wide hotel experience. The 
first is a fine brochure with three- 
color cover, and the latter, though 
plainly printed, are conspicuous 
for neatness and sensible arrange- 
ment. The idea of sending menu 
cards to inquirers is distinctly 
good. Pool Brothers, of Chicago, 
did the printing, 
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Tue J. E. Van Doren Special 
Agency, Temple Court, New York 
City, represents the Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph since July 1, 
1902. 

THE Minneapolis Times issues 
a neat little specimen book of re- 
tail ads that have recently ap- 
peared in its pages, with a running 
fire of talk upon methods by which 
small businesses can take advan- 
tage of daily newspaper advertis- 
ing. From the tenor of the speci- 
mens it is apparent that the 7imes 
employs some one to write these 
small retail ads and give advertis- 
ers service that will turn them into 
steady users of space. There is 
room for typographical improve- 
ment in them, however. 


SoME business houses err upon 
the side of too much advertising 
and too little tact in furthering the 
gocd impression that it creates. 
Their publicity, contrasted with 
their business methods, reminds 
one of the well-known failing of 
hotels. You arrive at a hotel with 
a fine flourish. The  bell-boys 
make for you as soon as you dark- 
en the door, grabbing whatever 
you may have in your hands and 
escorting you to the desk in state. 
The clerk watches the operation of 
registering, and as soon as the last 
letter is written he reads your sig- 
nature upside down and calls you 
by name. Then there is a third 
flourish as the bell-bcy takes you 
to your room. And that is ab- 
solutely all. If you remain at that 
hotel a month you will be neglect- 
ed and snubbed at least once a day, 
and many a time you will feel im- 
pelled to pay your bill, walk 
around the block and register again 
by way of regaining your stand- 
ing. There is a large mass of ad- 
vertising constantly running in 
magazines and dailies that impress- 
es you with its sincerity and the 
advertiser’s anxiety to serve you. 
Write and you find it next to im- 
possible to obtain satisfactory re- 
plies, or, in the case of a store, you 
are so depressed by service and 
methods that you never want to 
enter the place again. As a mat- 
ter of fact it isn’t the advertising 
at all that pays the profit, but the 
methods that are used in taking 
care of results, 














“Success with Small Capital” i 
a pithy book from Butler Bros., 
New York City, telling how to 
found and operate a small notion 
store. The business is outlined 
and explained an 
style, and the book contains 
a mass of interesting infor- 
mation upon stores, locations, 
stocks, fixtures, prices, advertising 
and other details. The whole is 
illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs of existing stores. The 
latter portion of the book con- 
tains testimonials from _ success- 
ful dealers who are customers of 
the firm 
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A MILLION dollars a month is the 
estimate made by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the present value of 
the market which “frozen Alaska” 
offers the producers and manu- 
facturers of the United States. 
“Commercial Alaska in 1901” is 
the title of a monograph just is- 
sued by the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics. In it are presented 
some striking figures about this 
(until recently) little explored and 
little understood territory of the 
United States. By reason of the 
application of modern systems of 
travel and transportation Alaska 
is now as accessible as Arizona. 
Three days of travel by modern 
ocean steamers from _ Seattle, 
among the islands and along the 
coast which forms the southeastern 
extension of Alaska, lands the 
traveler at Skagway; twelve hours 
by rail over the mountains carrics 
him to the head waters of the 
Yukon, where comfortableand well 
equipped river steamers corry him 
to the gold field of central Alaska 
or down the Yukon river, which is 
navigable for more than 2,000 miles 
at this season of the year. From 
the mouth of the Yukon another 
comparatively short trip by steam- 
er carries him to Cape Nome—the 
largest and greatest of the gold 
fields of Alaska. Gold, fish and 
furs are, according to this mono- 
graph, the principal industries of 
Alaska at the present time and 
they send to the United States 
15 million dollars’ worth of their 
products, 8 million of gold, 6 mil- 
lions of fish, chiefly salmon, and 
the remainder furs. The cost of 
Alaska was $7,200,000. 
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Mr. G. J. PALMeEr, the business 
manager of the Houston, Tex., 
Semi-W eekly Post, proposes to ac- 
cept during the months of July and 
August advertisenients of any size 
at a flat rate of five cents a line 
net and the results obtained will 
determine whether or not a fiat rate 
will be adopted permanentiy. Mr. 
Palmer has taken this novel me- 
thod of ascertaining whether or 
not the general advertiser and the 
advertising agents are sincere in 
their demand for a flat rate. 











Tue drop of $105,000,000 in ex- 
ports and increase of $79,000,000 in 
imports is not looked upon by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics as 
a cause for anxiety regarding the 
future of our foreign commerce. 
“Tt was perfectly apparent when 
the result of the drouth of 1901 be- 
came known,” said Mr. Austin, 
“that our exports in 1902 must fall 
off, and the only surprise to me 
is that the loss was not greater. 
The corn crop, as is well known, is 
the chief reliance of our farmers 
for preparing for market the 
tive stock of which we now export 
over $200,000,000 worth annually 
in the form of provisions and live 
animals. In addition to this we 
have been exporting about 100 
million dollars’ worth of the sur- 
plus corn and oats left over after 
feeding the live stock of the coun- 
try. The great reduction of the 
corn crop by the drouth, of course, 
reduced to almost nothing the sur- 
plus corn that could be spared, 
and also caused the use at home 
of a much larger share of the 
eats, and so reduced the available 
surplus of that class of farm prod- 
ucts. The result is that the ex- 
portation of corn fell from 177 
million bushels in the fiscal year 
1901 to 27 million bushels in the 
fiscal year just ended, and that of 
oats from 37 million bushels to 9 
‘nillions. The drop in the value of 
corn and corn meal and oats and 
oat meal exported is over 76 mil- 
lion dollars. Fortunately the farm- 
ers learned quickly to economize 
their depleted corn supply and to 
substitute other materials for it, 
and therefore the reduction in ex- 
portation of provisions and live 
animals is only about 6 million dol- 
lars.” 
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o TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition nine competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 


* for consideration and report in this 


issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these, the one reproduced on 
the opposite page is thought to be 
the best submitted during the re- 
spective week. This advertisement 
was constructed by W. J. Woodin, 
with A. Froney & Co.'s department 
store, Bowling Green, O., and it 
appeared in the Sentinel of that 
place on July 12, 1902. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the holder 
to a paid-in-advance subscription 
to Printers’ INK, good for one 
year from date of presentation, was 
sent to Mr. Woodin when the 
marked copy of the paper was re- 
reived. Two additional coupons, 
one to Mr. Woodin and one to 


the advertising manager of the 
Sentinel, were sent in accordance 
with the terms of the comnpetition 
when a selection of the best ad for 
the twenty-ninth week had been 
made. Mtr. Woodin’s advertise- 
ment will now be placed on file, 
and it will have further considera- 
tion later on, as specifically provid- 
ed in the contest regulations. 

Each of the eight unsuccessful 
competitors for the honors of the 
twenty-ninth week received a 
coupon good for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INk, as a partial 
consideration for their efforts. A 
pamphlet setting forth the terms 
and conditions of the contest will 
be mailed free of charge upon re- 
quest. The statement of James 
Ward Thorne, Treasurer and Ad- 
vertising Manager of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, July to, 
1902, is of interest to competing 
adwriters: 





We read Printers’ INK here, and like 
it, because it gathers a large mass of vital 
information every week—more than any 
dozen other journals of its class, and with 
good sense and discrimination in respect 
to quality. We get many hints from its 
pages—things that can be applied directly 
to the advertising projects we have in hand. 
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Printers’ Ink 


is a weekly advertising journal which is to 
the advertising world what the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica is to the educational world— 
a store house of knowledge. It exhausts 
every subject pertaining to advertising, and 
explains every detail so thoroughly that the 
most uncultured in the art of advertising, 
by careful study of this little book, may 
soon become proficient as an adsmith. It’s 
indispensable to business success, inasmuch 
as advertising is the foundation of a suc- 
cessful business. It’s a grateful boon to the 
young man who is looking for promotion. 


“The Little Schoolmaster” 











in the Art of Advertising, 





as PRINTERS’ INK is commonly called, has 
students in every walk of business life, but 
his graduates are all in one walk and that 
leads to success. He’s a home educator 
and the expense of your education is small, 
while you're not detained from business — 
he teaches you during your leisure moments. 
His tuition is $5.00 per year or 10 cents 
for single copy. Remit to the publishers, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


10 Spruce Street, New York 





Written by M. J. Wooptn, Bowling Green, O. 
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THE CIRCULATION MAN- 
AGER 


At the last meeting of the New 
York Sphinx Club, Mr. S. J. Rich- 
ardson, the circulation manager of 
the New York World, among 
other things, said: 

Obtaining and holding circulation is a 
most perplexing study. Every publisher 
and editor has views and theories of his 
own on the subject, but after they have 
experimented for awhile they usually 
fall back on the judgment of the ex- 
perienced circulation manager. 

Large local circulation is a first re- 

uirement—in fact, a prime necessity— 
or newspaper success, but it cannot be 
gotten and retained unless the newspa- 
per possesses a basis of merit that en- 
titles it to it. I have been connected 
with and identified with all the great 
struggles for circulation fought in this 
city during the past twenty-five years, 
and can truthfully say from experience 
there is no sure way of quickly obtain- 
ing permanent circulation. 

Ly the use of premiums, puzzles, cut- 
outs, coupons, etc., it is possible to tem- 
porarily stimulate circulation to a certain 
extent, but it is an admitted fact that 
the class of readers attracted to a news- 
paper by such methods are not a desir- 
able class; that is, they do not remain 
long (only a small proportion becoming 
permanent readers), and are of little 
value to advertisers because they take 
the paper only on account of the pre- 
miums. After readers have once aban- 
doned a paper it is very difficult to in- 
duce them to take it up again. 

The scheme of canvassing the general 
public and offering them inducements to 
take it for one or more months is 
based on the theory that we are all 
more or less creatures of fixed habit, 
consequently if we can be induced to 
take a certain newspaper for four or six 
or ten weeks, the belief and hope is that 
we will acquire such a liking for it, that 
we will continue to take it “indefinitely. 
That, at least, is the editor’s belief, but 
circulation managers know that a close 
acquaintance with a newspaper does not 
always i improve the reader’ s + opinion of it. 


I will cite an eee In order to 
increase the city circulation of the 
Journal, I sent men to interview all 
newsd2alers who delivered any consider- 
able number of morning papers to resi- 
dences. From those newsdealers I se- 
cured lists showing the names and ad- 
dresses of every person to whom they 
delivered a copy of the World. I had 
those lists typewritten and put in such 
shape that it was an easy matter to 
call in rotation upon the persons whose 
names were given. 

I engaged special canvassers to call on 
those people, and before sending them 
out organized a class in the uptown 
office, where they were instructed what 
to say and regarding what replies to 
make to all possible objections that might 
be offered against the paper. We work- 
ed the upper part of the town in a most 
systematic manner, but only took the 
large lists of nates. 

We employed about twenty people, 
male and female, and visited between 































































twenty-four thousand and _ twenty-five 
thousand World readers at their homes. 
In some instances, it required two or 
three visits to find them in. 

In order to introduce the Journal and 
give them an opportunity to see what an 
excellent newspaper it was, or is, we of- 
fered to have it delivered to them by 
the newsdealer who delivered the World 
for two weeks free of charge. The 
Journal would pay the newalealer 

Out of more than 24,000 World read 
ers visited 11,000 refused to take the 
Journal for nothing. Out of the 13,000 
persons who took it for two weeks, we 
secured about 4,000 new regular read- 
ers, about 1,000 stopped taking the 
World, and the other 3,000 continued 
to take both papers, but the chances were 
when it came to a test they would prefer 
the paper which they had been longest 
accustomed to. 

That canvassing campaign cost the 
Journal about five thousand dollars, or 
one dollar and twenty-five cents for 
each new reader gained. . 


Ace ities to a Western publisher, 
whose name is familiar to all, circula- 
tion means the total number of eight 
pase sheets printed for any one editfon. 
Te takes an eight page paper as the 
unit of size and when he prints a sixteen 
page paper he counts it as two on his 
press indicator, and in that way has a 
pretty good circulation in his mind. 

* * * 


Press indicator figures are not taken 
as reliable circulation figures, because 
they include spoiled copies and also 
ecord revolutions made by the machinery 
at times perhaps when no paper was 
passing through. 

— 

The circulation is the actual number of 
complete copies of the paper which have 
been ordered by and sold to subscribers, 
to news agents, to news companies, and 
to others, and have been actually sent 
out and circulated; that is, put on sale. 
That is my definition of circulation. 


The proportion a siesta copies or 
“returns” as they are called varies ac- 
cording to circumstances. Country re- 
turns are caused by delaved trains and 
consequent late arrival, by packages be- 
ing missent or carried past their desti- 
nation by careless baggage men, and by 
other causes. It would be manifestly un- 
fairtocharge a dealer for papers received 
under such conditions, therefore it may 
be taken for granted that country re- 
turns are a permanent institution. 

Every publisher tries to keep “returns 
lown to a minimum, and as a step in that 
direction the daily World, Times and 
Press are absolutely not returnable in 
Greater New York. Every copy of these 
papers taken by newsdealers in this city 
= a for and there are none brought 


” 


“The Herald accepts al! unsold copies 
left over, but penalizes the news agent 
by paying only one half price for the 

“return.” In other words, for every 
two unsold copies brought back, the news 
agent receives the price of one. All the 
ether papers are fully returnable, and 
take back at full price all that may be 
ieft over or can be picked up in the 
cars or begged from readers. 

In New York City, during the Spanish 














War, the return privilege became an 
abuse. Groups of sturdy beggars, male 
and female, intercepted passengers at 
the foot of Park Place and the City Hall 
stations of the “L’” road and other 
places, and begged for the papers which 
the passengers carried, sometimes even 
snatching them out of their hands. Many 
of those papers were sold over again, 
and all that were not sold were returned 
to the publishers through varicus devious 
channels. Investigation led to the dis- 
covery of a basement in West Broadway 
cecupied by two men who conducted a 
renovating establishment where creased 
and crumpled papers were ironed and 
pressed smooth so that they were made 
presentable and returnable. These pa- 
pers were sold to newsdealers in vari- 
ous parts of the city, who distributed 
them among other dealers, and in that 
way turred them back as unsold to the 
publishers. 
* * * 

There was a time, not many decades 
ago, when newspapers were permitted to 
circulate themselves. If a man wanted 


a paper, he went or sent after it and 
sometimes got it. 
If -he wanted to insert an “ad” he 


journeyed away down town to the office 
of the paper in the slow, lumbering old 
stages or horse cars of those days. There 
were no uptown or crosstown or branch 
offices then, and advertising solicitors 
were unknown. 

Some papers, notably the Sun, Herald 
and Tribune, possessed a limitéd carrier 
delivery, and each carrier delivered one 
paper only. The reason for this was 
because people only took in one paper 
and were satisfied with it. The habit of 
reading or glancing over several papers 
each day kad not then been formed, and 
possibly the price had something to do 
with it. 

* * 

The first great growth of circulation in 
this city came with the Civil War. By 
the end of the war hundreds of thousands 
of perscns had formed the newspaper 
habit, end an era of prosperity set in 
which kas lasted to this day. 

* * * 


Out of town circulation of New York 
morning newspapers has not grown to 
any considerable extent during the past 
few vears. At the beginning of the 
Spanish-American War, it was believed 
that the metropolitan newspapers, with 
their great news gathering facilities, 
would secure a succession of beats that 
would throw the provincial papers into 
the shade, but such proved not to be the 
case. 

In the first place, the wonderful beats 
were seldom secured, and in the next 
place, the country local papers started in 
to publish editions two or three times a 
day where they formerly had only ap- 
peared once, with the result that when 
the metropolitan papers arrived by train, 
they found the news had been received 
by wire and published by the local paper 
several hours before, and in consequence 
the sales of the city paper were dis- 
counted. 

* * 

New York Sunday newspapers, on the 
contrary, have kept on growing an 
creasing until at present the output has 
become something stupendous. This is 
not due to the news items carried in the 
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main section of the paper, but is at- 
tributed to the many varied and attrac- 
tive features of which the great Sunday 
newspaper is made up. 

A year or two ago, at a meeting of 
this club, I heard General Taylor of the 
Boston Globe compare the great modern 
Sunday newspaper to the menu card in 
a first class hotel. The menu consists of 
a wonderful assortment of choice viands 
in season. Yet nobody would think of 
commencing at the first page of a Sun- 
day newspaper and reading through to 
the end. 

* * 

Speaking from a circulation stand- 
point, there are in this city only two 
great mo:ning newspapers, and more than 
two dozen smaller ones. 

Without quoting figures, I will name 
the tee et ones in the order of their 
city circulation: 

_ World, Journal, Times, Herald, Press, 
Sun, Tribune and Telegraph. 

Of the twenty-eight different morning 
papers published in this city every day, 
three are devoted to finance and two to 
sporting matters exclusively. 

As showing the cosmopolitan character 
of our population, I will mention that 
there are four morning papers printed 
in German, three in Hebrew, two in 
Italian, and one in French. 

The total circulation of the morning 
papers circulated in this city each week 
day is estimated at 975,000 per day. 
Their total circulation in the country ag- 
gregates 310,000 copies per day, both 
making a grand total daily output of 
1,285,000 copies per day. 

There are twenty-three different Sun- 
day newspapers printed here, and, speak- 
ing again from a purely circulation 
standpoint, it is found there are only 
three great Sunday newspapers, and a 
score of smaller ones. In placing them 
in order, I give the following Fist as 
representing their standing in this city: 

Sunday World, Sunday Journal, Sun- 
day Herald, Sunday News, Sunday Sun, 
Sunday Times, Sunday Press and Sun- 
day Tribune. 

The total circulation of all Sunday 
newspapers in this city last Sunday ag- 
gregated 2,103,000 copies, of which 
1,167,400 copies were circulated in Great- 
er New York, and 935,600 copies were 
sent in the country. 

There are twenty different afternoon 
and evening newspapers published in 
Greater New York. The grand total out- 
put of the entire series, reckoning all 
editions of each paper as belonging to 
that day’s issue, is 1,317,000 copies. This 
total fluctuates from 5,000 to 30,000 
copies per day, according to the weather 
and to the amount of public interest 
taken in current events. 

Of this grand total, 342,000 copies are 
sent to the country, and 975,000 copies 
are sold in the city. 

The following is a resume of the out- 
put: 

1,285,000, morning edition. 

1,317,000, evening edition. 

Total, 2,602,000 copies. 

* * 


In estimating the cost of operating an 
active circulation department, I will men- 
tion a few items of expense connected 
with it. There is, first, the salary of 
the circulation manager and one or two 
assistants, with three cr four stenograph- 
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ers. There is a clerical force to enter 
and record the newsdealers’ orders, sub- 
Scriptions, etc., as well as a staff of ac- 
countants to send out weekly and month- 
ly bills. 

The World, Herald and Journal carry 
on their books each about six thousand 
five hundred separate accounts, therefore 
it is apparent the accounting department 
of a newspaper must be large and effi- 
cient. In addition to those, there is a 
corps of traveling men varying in num- 
ber from ten to twenty-five, whose duty 
it is 1o make tours along the lines of 
railroads, visiting every town and calling 
on every rews agent to ascertain if he 
is selling as many copies of the paper as 
may possibly be sold. If after taking 
into consideration the distance of tie 
town from New York and the consequent 
time of arrival of the paper, it is tound 
that not erough copies are being disposed 
of in proportion to the population or in 
proportion to another town of similar 
size on the same road, then the traveling 
representative proceeds to bill the town, 
putting up three sheet stands, one-sheets, 
and quarter-sheets in every available 
place. Occasionally he advertises in the 
,0cal paper. 

Sample copies are distributed from 
house to kouse and at the exits from 
factories, mills, shops, etc. Special ad- 
vertising matter, suitable for juveniles 
and calling attention to puzzles, cut outs, 
etc., is distributed to children when leav- 
ing scnool, so that an increased demand 
for the paper is created. ; 

In wotking a town for circulation, two 
things must be attended to. ne is to 
create the demand, and the other is to 
make arrangements to supply the de- 
mand after it has been created. It would 
not do to have a number of people 
clamoring for a paper which the news 
agent could not supply. Neither would 
it do to send an increased supply to the 
news agent’s agent without first taking 
steps to insure their sale. In order to 
meet this condition, the traveling man 
consults with the local news agent, and 
they agree upon the proper number of 
additional copies to be ordered. i 

Canvassers are sometimes employed in 
large numbers, and it is not unusual to 
have frcm twenty-five to one hundred 
men employed for that purpose. 

Withou: including the cost of canvas- 
sers who are employed occasionally but 
not regularly, but taking in mail hands, 
wagon drivers, automobile~ operators, 
route carriers, bundle boys, inserters, and 
others, the circulation pay roll of a great 
newspaper for salaries alone exceeds four 
thousand five hundred dollars per week. 

In this connection the cost of operating 
special trains must not be omitted, be- 
cause it is the most expensive item to 
be considered. Originally the trains 
were chartered by the World or Herald 
or Sun as the case may be, and all pa- 
pers that wished were allowed to par- 
ticipate in the service, each paying a 
fractional share of the cost, based on the 
number of papers participating. Thus, 
if three papers utilized the service, each 
paid one-third of the cost, irrespective of 
the number of copies shipped. For this 
special service we paid two dollars per 
mile to Boston over the N. Y., N. H., 

a A ., the distance being two 
hundred and thirty-four miles. We paid 
two dollars per mile over the Pennsyl- 


vania R. R. to Pittsburg, four hundred 
and forty miles. We paid one dollar and 
fifty cents per mile over the N. Y. Cen- 
tral to Buffalo, a distance of four hun- 
dred and thirty-nine miles. We paid 
one dollar per mile to Buffalo over the 
Erie R. R., four hundred and twenty- 
six miles. Later on we changed from 
the Erie to the D., L. & W. R. R., and 
reached Buffalo by a route sixteen miles 
shorter, thereby saving sixteen dollars 
per Sunday. 

All this has been changed within the 
past year or so, and now the various rail- 
roads operate the trains themselves, per- 
mitting all papers, large and small, to 
utilize the service at the same rate per 
hundred pounds to each. 

The largest single shipment of Sun- 
day newspapers out of New York is mau= 
ever the New York, New Haven, & 
Hartford R. R., covering all points be- 
tween this city and Boston. 

The train usually consists of eleven 
or twelve sixty foot baggage cars, and is 
sent out in two sections. 

I made a visit to New Haven to nego- 
tiate for this train and know the partic- 
ulars. It is now operated in the joint 
interests of all newspapers, and each is 
charged according to the number of 
pounds sent on it. 

I guaranteed that they would receive 
a minimum load each Sunday of eighty- 
five tons; that is, one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand pounds. The World, 
Herald, and Journal each weigh from 
twelve cunces to one pound per copy. 
The smaller papers average eight or ten 
ounces, therefore it is safe to say that 
train takes out of New York a total of 
two hundred and fifty thousand to three 
hundred thousand copies every Sunday 
morning. 

From Boston we operate special trains, 
running to Portland, Maine, and to 
Concord, N. H., besides connecting with 
all regular outgoing trains leaving Boston 
on Sunday morning. 

We also operate a series of trolley cars 
which leave Boston immediately after the 
arrival of the newspaper train and run 
to Lynn, to Salem, Nantasket, to Bever- 
ley, to Marblehead, Weymouth, Hing- 
ham and other suburban points. 

* * * a 


‘ 

Circulation is admittedly the great ob- 
tainer of advertising, and yet it is only 
one of sevenal means to the same end. 
Besides having circulation, a newspaper 
must have a standing in the community 
in order to bring results. 


——_¢+--»__ 
THE SANDWICH MAN. 


The New York Tribune has declared 
war on the advertising sandwich man. 
A number of prominent newspapers have 
joined in the crusade and the result will 
no doubt be the elimination of this nui- 
sance from the crowded streets. Nine 
out of ten of the firms who use this 
method of advertising would not think 
of placing an advertisement in a news- 
paper or other publication. If one bust- 
mess concern has the right to have a 
sandwich man knocking and jostling pe- 
destrians, then every firm in the city 
has a similar right, which, if they should 
take advantage of, would make a situa- 
tion that the police would hardly be able 
to cope with. 
















THEATER CURTAIN PUB- 
LICITY. 


The history of the Lee Lash 
Studios of New York City is prac- 
tically the history of “theater ad- 
vertising curtains,” bothin America 
and abroad. As these Studios 
were only established about ten 
years ago, it will be seen that the 
development has been remarkable, 
not that there were absolutely no 
such “curtains” previously, but 
that they were rare and infre- 
quent. That was in reality a 
“blessing in disguise,” for what 
few there were in those compara- 
tively primitive days were not 
good to look upon. Indeed, to the 
man of lively imagination, they 
were a great deal like the remark- 
able wood-cuts which were to be 
seen in the Sunday School books 
of forty years ago. 

When the Lee Lash Studios be- 
gan, the present importance of 
the science and art of advertising 
was just winning general appre- 
ciation. All progressive business 
men recognized that through ad- 
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justified itself. This, at least, is 
the record of those advertisers 
who used the Lee Lash curtains; 
and as they were in effect all who 
employed this method, it explains 
why they have remained true to 


“curtain” advertising, and why 
“curtains” have steadily grown in 
popularity. 


The reasons are not far to seek. 
The first which will strike the be- 
holder is the perfect harmony 
which invariably has been made 
to exist in each portrayal between 
the name of the exploiter, his prod- 
uct and the picture itself. The 
Lee Lash people justly pride them- 
selves that no advertisement is 
ever promulgated from their Stu- 
dios which does not make these 
three essentials a unit. 

Nor must the difference between 
the “spectator” and the ordinary 
reader of advertising be for one 
moment forgotten. No other 
phase presents announcements so 
strongly to the sense of sight. It 
is through this sense alone that the 
mind receives the impression. Yet, 
let it not be inferred that since no 





vertising, and through it alone, 
could products be properly exploit- 
ed. Here was one method which, 
though not quickly adopted, never- 


theless, in every instance tried, 


exhaustive descriptive matter ac- 
companies the ad in this case, that 
it in any degree loses effect. The 
fact above referred to obviates any 
such result. Even in the case of 








eeereteer arte 
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outdoor display, the reader is apt 
to be confused by, first, the multi- 
plicity of these, and second, that 
the conditions are so widely dif- 
ferent. In the case of curtains, be 





it remembered, the spectator sits 
at his ease and the ad appears 
directly before him. 

The spectator is not confused by 
sight of many advertisements, for 
no curtain contains more than five. 
Many such curtains less. Under 
former conditions, the ennui of an 
audience before the rising of the 
curtain and during intermissions 
was a subject of concern to the 
manager. That is obviated now. 
All the curtains are of so much in- 
terest that they hold the eye en- 
thralled, even during long inter- 
missions. 

That such curtains make inef- 
faceable impressions may be con- 
ceded, when it is remembered that 
they are seen on an average of 
thirty minutes during each per- 
formance. That is, the length of 
time ere the curtain rises, and the 
intermissions, which average at 
least three, can moderately be 
placed at ten minutes each. 

Nor must mood be forgotten. 
The state of mind in which an ad- 
vertisement is seen has much to 
do with its efficiency. Surely, all 
will concede that no mood could 
be more favorable as an average 
than that of the audience which 
comes to the theater to be interest- 
ed, entertained or amused. During 
the first year in which the Lee 
Lash Studios were established, they 


painted but thirty ad curtains. 
Evidence of their remarkable 
growth is attested by the fact that 
to-day those thirty could be pro- 
duced simultaneously; that is, 


their capacity is now twenty-eight 


at one time. More than fifty ar- 
tists are constantly employed at the 
Lee Lash Studios. The word, “ar- 
tists” is used advisedly, for among 
the number the majority are not 
only graduates of the best art 
schools of both hemispheres, but 
men of reputation. Every art ex- 
hibition in the land sees some of 
their creations “on the line” every 
year. More than a thousand the- 
aters throughout the United States 
and Canada now hang before their 
audiences curtains which are the 
product of the Lee Lash Studios. 

Of one thing there can be no 
doubt ; that is, that theater curtain 
advertisements have raised the 
standard of advertising. The con- 
nection betwen art and advertis- 
ing must always have that effect. 
The line of demarcation between 
art and trade on the better class 
of goods exploited by curtains is 
often very difficult to determine. 

J. W. ScHWarTz. 


——_——__ +o+ 
BEING DISCOVERED AT LAST. 
It is being discovered that the oli 
common-sense principles which underlie 
successful effort in any form of activity 
apply in advertising.—Mahin’s Maga- 
zine, 





~~? 

ProGRESSIVE advertising is a combi- 
nation of a very few qualities—common 
sense, knowledge of human nature and 
an ability to do something.—White’s 
Sayings, 

















THE “SCAB” IN ADVERTISING. 
Jcunstown, Pa., July 12, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In labor circles a scab is one who 
takes the place of a striker or who un- 
dermines another worker and gets his 
job. The scab is execrated even by the 
people who profit by his detestable labors. 

The scab has broken into the advertis- 
ing field, being largely the product of 
some “school” or “college” of adver- 
tising. He seems to be of the opinion 
that as he has spent much money on his 

“ccurse”’ he should get out into the busi- 
ness and get a job—no matter how, so 
he gets it. So many a bright business 
man smiles a pitying smile as he reads 
+ couched in terms something like 
this: 

Dear Sir—I have been watching your 
advertising for some time and OF ead 


it is not done as well as it should be 
done. Your advertising man seems to 
be falling behind in the race. Why not 


make a change? I wish you would let 
me do this work for you. I know I can 
do it a whole lot better than it is now 
being done and I am willing to do it 
for what you are now paying for this 
inferior service. I am a graduate of the 
Blankety-Blank school of advertising and 
can furnish gilt-cdge testimonials from 
my teachers. I can come to you at 
once, Yours truly, 
Harpup ScriBBLer 

The wise business man drops such 
“scab” letters promptiy into the waste 
basket. But all business men are not so 
wise and occasionally there will be one 
who will pay attention to such com- 
mur.ications and possibly it will cause 
him to become dissatisfied with the work 
of his ad man. It may be that a streak 
of bad business has been experienced 
and for this of course the ad man is 
to blame—never the weather, the store 
service or anything else which might 
have caused the slump. This letter may 
result in a perfectly competent and ener- 
getic ad man losing his position and 
may mean the installation of an incom- 
petent whose chief ability lies in his 
peculiar methods of getting the job— 
which ke will hold until he is found 
out. Th vere is another class of adver- 
tising ‘“‘scabs’ who open an office in 
some city or town and then make des- 
perate efforts to induce business men 
in other places to allow them to write 
their ads at a_ distance. Sometimes 
these fellows will write to a merchant 
who has a local man writing his ads— 
possibly one having his own advertising 
manager in the store, but more often 
having some clever newspaper man do- 
ing the work as a side line—couching 
the letter in similar terms to the one 
quoted in the foregoing. He will make 
the plea that it will take the merchant 
no more time to sit down and write out 
the items and mail them to the scribe 
than it will to give them verbally to the 
local ad man on his rounds. The fact 
that not many of these letters receive 
much consideration should convince this 
class of sharps that the average merchant 
knows what he wants and what he 
doesn’t want. If he is to go to work 
and put the items to be advertised on 
paper he might as well finish the job 
by writing the ad and that is the way 
he generally looks at it. 
This of course refers more particular- 
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ly to advertising for retail stores where 
large spaces are used and where there 
are many items and prices being used. 

‘here are many businesses, especially 
wholesale and where the advertising is 
done throvgh trade papers, that can pro- 
fitably be advertised by men living at a 
¢istance—provided # the time that they 
have the abilit But no man living 
possibly handsets of miles away can ad- 
vertise a retail store using a column or 
micre space and changing the ad from 
two to six times a week as well as a 
man right on the ground. It is playing 
the intelligence of business men rather 
low down to make such a proposition 
to them, yet it is being done every day. 
The weather, a circus, a fair, a ball 
game or any "number of local conditions 
must be considered in the advertising of 
a live merchant and the adwriter liv- 
ing at a distance can no more do jus- 
tice to the subject than a Naval Academy 
Cadet can fill Admiral Dewey’s shoes. 

It would seem that the development 
of new advertisers would furnish suf- 
ficient scope for tie exercise of the 
talents possessed by these fresh young 
men who think they are adwriters, with- 
out having to try to get the jobs of men 
who forget more about the business every 
week than the aforesaid scribblers have 
yet had drummed into them at so much 
for tke “‘course.” Let them try it any- 
way and they will have a littie more 
self-respect at least, even if-it does 
take a little longer to get a job—pos- 
sibly it will last longer too. 

Yours truly, 
H. U. Trspens. 


———_+o+ 
A LANDLORD'S WELL TAKEN POINT. 
Saint Marks Avenue Hore. 
Brooktyn, N. Y., July 16, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Ihave been bombarded with marked copies 
and deluged with inclosures containing Mr. 
Lee Starke’s opinion of one of my ‘‘ads ’’ now 
running in the surface cars. That it was 
noticed by him and, as he > Says, “by a number 
of his fellow rates its val 
ue. His inability to take the text in a figura- 
tive sense rather than literally makes him con- 
spicuous by his isolation. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred would understand it to imply 
liberality and plenty. That the card has 
amused Mr. Starke gives me gratification, that 
it was read by others will certainly give me 
profit. Very truly yours, 

L. A. Jounson. 





—— ~~ 
BILLBOARDS IN 
Hooper & Jackson, 
Sypney, June 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
The crusade against obnoxious bill- 
board advertising is not confined to the 


AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED. 
12, 1902. 


NortherngHemisphere. Sydney probably 
has the most beautiful and extensive 
harbor in the world, but it is greatly 


disfigured by immense advertisements— 
many painted on the bare rocks, similar 
to the Palisades of the Hudson. An 
energetic effort is being made to sup- 
press the growth of the nuisance. 
Yours truly, 
Montcomery B. Grsss. 
Printers’ INK reader for six years. 
iii 

Aw ad without a point is like a kite 
without a tail—-attracts attention only 
from its wobbling.—White’s Sayings, 
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FRANKNESS VS. SUSPICIOUS SI- 
LENCE. 


Scott & Bowne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 409, 411, 413, 
415 Pearl street. 

New York, July 16, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Speaking of circulation reports it 
would seem that the inclosed_ folder 
from the Galesburg, Ill, Mail is 
a long step in the right direction. This 
paper scnds similar reports to advertisers 
each month without solicitation, and 
while not as complete in some particu- 
lars as it miwht be, the proper spirit is 
evidenced and it is worthy of recognition 
and encouragement. There are a few 
cther pepers that follow a somewhat sim- 
ilar policy and it is gratifying to note 
that these papers usually have the best 
class of advertising. When such reports 
are made to cover the actual average paid 
circulaiion for a given period the value 
of the information will be materially in- 
creased. It is getting to be pretty gen- 
erally known that papers, with even a 
limited circulation, that show an in- 
clination to do the right thing by sub- 
mitting conscientious and intelligent cir- 
culation reports receive more considera- 
tion from advertisers than their larger 
contemporaries who, though flying high 
and claiming everything in sight, main- 
tain a suspicious silence when circulation 
proofs are required. The former are 
making money and friends, the latter are 
making a fist in their pocket. 

Yours ey, 
E. P. FREDERICKS. 
——_+o>—___—_ 
SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES U. S., 
Office Sergeant-at-Arms, 
WasuincTon, D. C., July 16, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On a recent trip to Atlantic ag it oc- 
curred to me that some of the leading 
hotels there could profit by the idea of 
Heinz, of ‘57 varieties” fame, in distri- 
buting free souvenir postal cards. The 
expense would be nominal and each card 
would be in the nature of a recommen- 
dation, by the party sending it, of the 
hotel from which it was sent. 

ReSpectfully yours, 
LeRoy THOMAS. 


++ 
A CORRECTION. 
BRooKLyNn, July 16, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please allow me to call your attention to an 
error in the types in my letter published in 
Printers’ Ink of this date. 

At the close of the third paragraph I wrote 

“their combined circulations do not reach 
more than about one-fourteenth of the popula- 
tion,” The types make me say “one-fourth,” 
which would make my whole argument look 
ridiculous. Rosert S. TEMPLETON. 

Even the man who don’t see any good 
in advertising suggests by contrast the 
good effects of the right kind of adver- 
tising.—White’s Sayings. 

——__ +> ——— 

A HEADING to an ad should tell a 
story in itself, or be so inviting as to 
lead the reader immediately into the 
body of your announcement.—Business 
Problems, 





MOSS COVERED PAYMENTS. 


The advertising department of 
the German Printing and Publish- 
ing Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
sends out the following: 

Inclosed please find our rate-card 
which is identically the same as we have 
used during the past two years. There 
will be, however, a difference in the 
commission heretofore allowed general 
soreruaang agents. Beginning with 
July 1, 1902, we will not allow any com- 
mission—except that contracts now run- 
ning will be carried out under the old 
agreement. In place of the commission 
we shall mail a rebate check on the 30th 
of June each year for the net cash re- 
ceived from the agencies during the 
twelve months previous, 5 per cent for 
amounts to $99, 10 per cent for amounts 
from $100 to $199, 15 per cent for 
amounts from $200 to $299, 20 per cent 
for amounts from $300 to $399, and 25 
per cent for $400 and upwards. Com- 
mission will not be allowed agents nor 
advertisers, and the rebate checks will 
be sent to actual and recognized general 
advertising agents only, but we shall 
not make any distinction whether the 
agencies belong to the A. A. A. A. or 
not. 

We leave it with you, gentlemen, to 
earn as high a rebate as possible from 
the Herold des Glaubens and you may 
rest assured that any business intrusted 
to us will be carried out to the perfect 
satisfaction of yourselves and the ad- 
vertisers. 

—— +o 

Some ads are like bronze fence posts— 
ornamental but always silent.—White’s 
Sayings. 


——— 
CATCH LINE OF WELL KNOWN 
AD ILLUSTRATED. 





“I NEVER EXPECT TO RAISE THIS BABY!” 
ESKAYS FOOD, SMITH, FRENCH, KLINE 
& CO,, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














NOTES. 


A STATEMENT for May, printed in a 
neat folder, shows a daily average net 
paid circulation of 60,449 for the Pitts- 
burg Times. 

LittLe, Brown & Co., Boston, issue 
a very neat booklet giving a synopsis of 
the contents of their ““American Gentle- 
man’s Library of Standard Authors.” 


Barnuart & SwaAsey, ad constructors 
of 42 Second street, San Francisco, 
send the Little Schoolmaster their re- 
cent folder, “‘Welcome.” It is clever and 
business like. 


Tue Nebraska State Medical Society’s 
history for a third of a century is re- 
printed in a little brochure from the 
ne of the Western Medical Review, 

incoln, Neb. 


WHILE admirable from the _ stand- 
points of facts and pictures, the booklet 
of Kitselman Bros., makers of iron 
fences, Muncie, Ind., could have been 
improved typographically. 

THE American Machinist, World 
Building, New York, sends out a mail- 
ing card to advertisers which convinc- 
ingly dwells upon the necessity and 
advantage of summer advertising. 


Fo.pers containing sworn statements 
show the following daily average cir- 
culation for May: Indianapolis News— 
60,110; Indianapolis Sun—17,943; St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Daily News—z27,012. 

From the Passaic Woolen Company, 
Passaic, N. J., comes a booklet called 
“Good Cloth—How and Where to Buy 
It.” The little volume is intended to 
promote a mail order trade in fabrics, 
and is accompanied by a sample sheet. 


Farm and Fireside, Springfield, O., 
sends out a mailing card to advertisers 
which is creditably designed. The card 
asserts that 310,000 farmers buy and 
read the paper twice a month in every 
year. Results from Farm and Fireside 
are characterized as quick, certain and 
satisfactory. 


Tue Morse Agate Rule is a dainty 
house organ issued by the Lyman D. 
Morce Agency, 38 Park Row, New York, 
and devoted to the four ‘“P’s’” of pub- 
licity—Press (newspapers and maga- 
zines), Print (literature), Post (bill- 
boards) and Paint (bulletins). Among 
other things it contains an interesting 
advertising story, with moral. 


Tue principal difference between a 
Sunday newspaper and a monthly maga- 
zine is that the former, while embracing 
as much reading matter as the latter, 
contains also the current news of the 
day. It is thus a magazine and a news- 
paper combined. And it is sold for a 
fifth or a half of the price of a monthly 
magazine.—New York Times. 


Tue Boston Globe Newspaper Com- 
pany acquired title to the property 
known as the Advertiser Building, now 
occupied by the Boston Advertiser and 
Record. The present occupants of the 

roperty, upon the ——— of their 
ease in a short time, will remove to their 
new quarters, formerly = by the 
Boston Traveller, at 207 Washington 
street. It is the intention of the Globe 
Newspaper Company to occupy the base- 
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ment and top of the building for its 
own use. 


Tue Methodist Magazine, St. Louis, 
sends a little yellow brochure containing 
sixteen testimonial letters from adver- 
tisers who are using its space. Perhaps 
it weuld have been improved and 
strengthened by facts concerning the 
magazine—its rates, its field, its pur- 
pose, and so forth. Testimonials are 
convincing, but somewhat dry when 
printed alone. 


J. Mervin VoGeEtsancer, of Philadel- 
phia, publisher of New Ideas, of that 
city, to-day filed a suit in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia against 
Postmaster-General Payne to restrain nim 
from refusing to accept New Ideas as 
second-class matter. The paper has been 
excluded from the second-class privi- 
leges on the ground that its literary 
standard is not sufficiently high.—Balt:- 
more Sun, July 9, 1902. 


Tue Pittsburg Press sends out the 
following circular: “The Pittsburg 
Press will pay one thousand dollars to 
any charity that may be designated, if 
upon investigation by the Auditor of the 
American Advertisers’ Association the 
Press does not show that it carries the 
largest number of classified advertise- 
ments, the largest number of advertis- 
ers, the largest amount of advertising, 
and has the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in Western Pennsylvania.” 

ADVERTISING is a new force in modern 
business, and no young man is com- 
pletely equipped for business life with- 
out a knowledge of this fascinating sub- 
ject. Scnools are springing up in all 
of our cities which make a specialty of 
acvertising. Some of these are doubt- 
less doing effective work. Any young 
man who desires to make a study of 
advertising can do so without the ex- 
pense of attending school, and with rea- 
sonable diligence can make rapid » 
vancement. Among the excellent jour- 
nals devoted to this subject, we believe 
that Printers’ INK covers the ground 
most thoroughly. This is a weekly pub- 
lication and treats of advertising in all 
its phases. This is written because the 
writer has been zreatly profited by read- 
ing Printers’ INK, and wishes that 
ken may be likewise’ benefited.— 
Mines and Investments, Colorado 
Springs, Col., July, 1902. 


———_+0or 
A COMMERCIAL ARTICLE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 
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LESS THAN A THOUSAND. 

A country weekly with a circulation 
falling below 1,000 can hardly be said 
to be a profitable investment as an ad- 
vertising medium for the advertiser, tue 
agency, or even the paper itself; 1,000 
is the circulation unit of value, and is, 
in the estimation of advertisers, Lie 
lowest number of copies circulated that 
can possibly bring results. In the first 
place, a paper that circulates less than 
1,000 copies cannot be a successful or 
paying medium for its advertisers, sim- 
ply because it does not reach a requisite 
number of people to allow the common 
percentage of replies to be large enough 
to warrant the insertion of the adver 
tisement. 

In the second place it does not pay 
the publisher, simply because his rate 
is necessarily so low, if it is based upon 
circulation at all, as to render it a 
money-losing proposition where display 
advertising is concerned. A paper with 
less than 1,000 circulation cannot get 
more than two cents per inch for dis- 
play advertising. Much of this adver 
tising is taken in trade. In fact, there 
is very little business of a cash nature 
transacted between the publisher and 
the advertiser. Even although it is 
necessary to eat and wear clothes upon 
a trade proposition, yet there are some 
cash bills to be met—-the pay roll, the 
paper house, the rent, and many other 
items of expense. Here the publisher 
is obliged to rely almost entirely upon 
his subscription list for his cash income. 
Aside from this, there is little cash save 
for the small dribs that come in from 





and it can almost be asserted that the 
price paid for the insertion of these cuts 
does not pay for the ink used in produc- 
ing a requisite number of impressions. 

In the third place it does not pay 
the agency. ‘The cost of expressing cuts 
to the country newspapers of a small 
circulation is so great as to remove 
all possibility of this being a_ paying 
proposition, to say nothing of the time 
expended by the agency in checking up 
a number of small papers.—Ad Sense 
for May. 

—+->—___—_ 

Everysopy knows a potato bug while 
few know the rhisobius ventral, ls— 
maybe it’s because the potato bug adver- 
tises himself with his hustling.—White’s 
Sayings. 

Use a testimonial letter or two. Take 
some of the strongest indorsements you 
receive und quote a few sentences in 
your advertisements. Testimonials are 
the surest indication that you are honest 
and that your goods please purchasers. 
Be sure to impress the genuineness of 
your testimonials on your readers.—The 
Advisor, 











Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified posttion—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 











the agency in payment for huge cuts, 





who is stil 
has been represented by 


You may, perhaps, use all the other daily and Sunday papers of Cleveland, O., except 


THE CLEVELAND DAILY WORLD 


AND 


THE CLEVELAND SUNDAY WORLD 


but if you omit both of these papers from your list you do NOT cover the Cleveland field, 
Some of the largest advertisers in America have used the Wor/d, either daily or Sunday, 
and in some cases both, for ten years past continuously. Rates reasonable and results 
pry agen that’s why. The Worid was founded twelve years ago by B. F. Bower, 

its owner and publisher, and during the whole of that time the Wor/d 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York and Chicago. 
Sole Agents for Foreign Advertising. 














THE OBSERVER 


The Hoboken Printing and Publishing Co. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
49 Monte. pena rele oh 
ontgome: .. Telephone, 498, 
342 Palisade Avenue. 
393 Spring St., West Hoboken. 


183 Bergenline Ave., Union Hill. 
99 Maiden Lane, New York 





MAIN OFFICE: 


80 WASHINGTON ST. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


TELEPHONE 20. 











CIRCULATION OVER 19,000 GUARANTEED. 


LARGER, THAN ALL HUDSON COUNTY PAPERS M 
ALL ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS NULL ‘AND Void 
IF CIRCULATION FIGURES ARE NOT SUBSTANTIATED 
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RIPANS 


For four years I had 
been troubled with con- 
stipation, which brought 
on piles. I was induced 
to try Ripans Tabules. 
The results were better 
than I expected. Asa 
regulator of the bowels 
I believe Ripans are 
without an equal, and 
I am never without 
them now. 





At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 














The Evening 


Journal 3 “ 


A two-cent a. paper. 

Enterprising but not sen. 
sational. 

HOME not Street circu- 
lation. 

Only one edition daily, 
hence :— 

Every copy a family of 
readers. 


Circulation Averages 


1899, 1900, 1901, 
14,486 15,106 15,891 


1902, 17,160 


The American Newspaper Directory 
awards the mark @@ for quality 
ef circulation. 














INK. 


Our 
Large 
Postals 


**‘Big Medicine”’ 


for the listless trade of 
Summer or the busy bustle 
of the Fall and Winter. 
They are unequaled for 
reviving and stimulatin 
business at any = = 
the game, and can 
- used successfully in eae 
every line of trade. We 
furnish them printed on 
the front only, but when 
we print the back of them 
they havea strength and 
distinctiveness hard to du- 
plicate elsewhere, because 
we have the facilities for 
this kind of work. We 
also write the matter when 
you wish us to, relieving 
you of all bother. 
PRICE OF LARGE POSTALS 
Size, 7 ~ inn $2. > Per 1,000 
“ 5\6x 
Send for ooo agente oe price 
for print the bac. 
We also make a I f 
booklets, circulars, 7 ml 
advertising literature of every 
description, and have quite a 
reputation for this kind of work. 
Our 8-page boo! at $10 a 
1,000, or ree 000 for $26, will in- 
terest you. Samples free. Address 


Printers’ 
Ink 10 Spruce St. 


New York 
Press - N. ¥. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 











The BEST Newspaper 
Attracts the Best People. 














The Cincinnati 
DAILY 


‘Times-Star 


is the Best Newspaper in the State 
of Ohio, and consequently has the 
largest circulation. The daily 
average for the year 1901 (de- 
tailed sworn statement) was 


145,919 


No other paper in the State of 
Ohio claims as large a circulation. 
No other paper has the guality 
of circulation. No other paper has 
as low a rate for advertising. In- 
quire about it. Information for 
the asking. 











t 86 Potter Building, 
ys 





E. A. BERDAN, 


New York. j 








Direct Representative, 
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A MAIL 
ORDER ERA 








The Mail Order Business is one of the 
wonders of this new century. 

Leading advertising experts acknowl- 
edge frankly that MWaz/l Order Advertis- 
ing is the advertising of to-day, and shows 
better and surer results than any other 
kind of publicity. 

It reaches a class of people you can 
not reach in any other way. This class 
now has plenty of money to spend and 
is sending it direct to those who have 
goods to sell. 

The very best and largest repre- 
sentation of Mail Order Advertising is 


THE ELLIS PAPERS 


They will carry your story to 2,050,000 
families at small cost. 


The C. E. Ellis Company 


112 Dearborn St. 713-718 Temple Court 
Chicago. New York. 

















THE ELLIS PAPERS ARE: 
THE METROPOLITAN AND RURAL HOME, 500,000 


THE PARAGON MONTHLY, - ~- 400,000 
THE HOME MONTHLY, - - ~- 400,000 
THE GENTLEWOMAN, - - - 400,000 


PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE, - - 350,000 
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Here’s the Ideal 


A Flat Rate 
Five Cents a Line Agate Net 
Over 30,000 paid Circulation 


Do Advertisers Want It ? 


Advertisers and general advertising 
agents are continually asking for 
and recommending the adoption of a 
flat rate. Are they sincere or is this 
simply one of the many ways of try- 
ing to get a cut rate? 








As a test, during the months of July and 
August, advertisements will be accepted for the 
Houston Semi-Weekly Post at five cents an 
agate line net, whether for onc inch or for one 
page. 

The Semi-Weekly Post has over 30,000 
paid sworn circulation each issue among the 
prosperous farmers, ranchmen, mechanics, etc., 
throughout the States of Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. It will pay advertisers who have 
anything to offer that is not exclusively used by 
city people. You don’t have to make a con- 
tract. You don’t have to continue your ad if it 
doesn’t pay. You simply pay for the space you 
use. If advertisers are in earnest about a flat 
rate here is an opportunity to show it and profit 
by doing so. 


THE HOUSTON SEMI-WEEKLY POST, 
G. J. PALMER, Business Manager, 
Special Representatives, Hi ouston, Texas. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Tribune Building, New York and Chicago. 
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Established 1773 





The Sworn Circulation of the 


Baltimore 
American 


is more than double that of any 
other morning paper in Balti- 
more. 


Daily Average for May: 
69,263 


Advertising in the 4merican 
always pays. 

Over 5,000,000 lines of paid 
advertising inserted in the 4m- 
evican during 1902. 

The American \eads, others 
follow. 


New York Representative: Chicago Representative: 
D. PEYTON BEVANS, C. GEO. KROGNESS, 


165 Wortp BurILpInG. 1634 MARQuETTE BLpc. 
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Now Safely Past 
the 28,000 Mark 


The circulation of The Toledo Times and The Toledo News 
forged ahead again during June and the 28,000 mark has evidently 
been passed for good. The combined average daily circulation of 


The Times-News 


in June was 


28,432 


This is more than 5,000 more circulation than any other Toledo 
newspaper claims. Counting an average of five readers to each copy 
it means that the advertiser in The Thmes-News has an audience 
daily of nearly 150,000 persons. The city of Toledo and North- 
western Ohio is well covered by this circulation. Scarcely a town 
or small city in Northwestern Ohio in which The Times-News 
circulation is not the Jargest—in most of them it is larger than that 
of all other outside dailies. 


THESE ARE POINTS FOR THE 
ADVERTISER TO CONSIDER WELL 


Below is given in detail the record for June. These figures 
will be verified in any manner desired. The Times-News press- 
room is always open. You can come in any day and make your own 
inspection, see the papers printed and see where they go. 























JUNE JUNE JUNE 

1 - - Sunday | 11 - - 28,075 | 21 - - 28,400 
2 - - 28,100 | 12 - - 27,925 | 22 - - Sunday 
3 - - 27,875 | 13 - - 28,600 | 23 - - 28,150 
4 -- 28,100 | 14 - - 28,250 | 24 - - 29,900 
5 - - 28,100 | 15 - - Sunday | 25 - - 29,700 
6 - - 28,425 | 16 - - 28,050 | 26 - - 29,250 
7 - - 28,500 | 17 - - 28,100 | 27 - - 28,450 
8 - - Sunday | 18 - - 28,100 | 28 - - 28,325 
9 - - 28,200 | 19 - - 29,600 | 29 - - Sunday 
10 - - 28,050 | 20 - - 28,000 | 30 - - 28,625 














The Circulation of The Sunday Times 
During June Averaged 10,500 


~ 





J 
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GAINING 
STEADILY 


OUR HUNDRED AND FOUR rew cus- 

tomers covering an atea from Maine to Cali- 

fornia, and including one from Newfoundland, 
is my record for the six months ending June 3oth, 
and I doubt if any of my credit ink competitors 
can equal it, even though they have traveling sales- 
men drumming the whole country. Considering 
- that I have no agents and that every ounce of 
my ink must be paid for in advance, an average 
of three new customers every working day is rather 
phenomenal. It scems the harder my competitors 
knock me, the more orders I receive. Wealth or 
prestige have never induced me to give credit. I re- 
turned orders to concerns worth dollars to my pennies, 
simply because they would not condescend to pay in 
advance. I offer no prize packages with my goods. 
I give a dollar's worth of ink for a dollar, and when 
the customer is dissatisfied with his purchase, I imme- 
diately refund the moncy along with the transporta- 
tion charges. 








Send for a copy of my Price List. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce Street, New York 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


The month of June presents another of those object lessons 
for advertisers in the showing for that month of all the Phila- 
delphia morning newspapers. 


The 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


OCCUPIES ITS USUAL POSITION 
FAR IN THE LEAD OF ALL THE OTHERS 


The followin statement shows the total number of columns 
of paid advertisements inserted in each newsparer during 
June, 1902, all of the measurements being made at the rate 
of fourteen agate line to the inch and the columns computed 
from these totals at the uniform measure of 300 agate lines 
to th. column: 


Total Advertising for June, 1902 
Philadelphia INQUIRER . . . 2093 columns 





Reed’. .... tg © 
“ i. ~~ « —_— = 
“ North American®, . 1487 
“ Ledger . . . . . 1050 
“ Times. . . . . . 656 


* No Sunday edition last year. 


The Inquirer’s lead over its nearest competitor of almost 
25% (400 columns) is a sweeping indorsement of its merits 
and means that the great conservative body of American ad- 
vertisers have found The Inquirer to be 


The Representative Republican Newspaper of 
A Stalwart Republican State 





Average circulation in June, 1902— 


177,767 copies daily 154,227 copies Sundays 





THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
109 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office, Tribune Bldg. | Chicago Office, Stock Exchange Bldg. 





